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INTRODUCTION 


Jutes Larorcue was one of those writers 
whom nature creates very slowly, very carefully, 
and a little distrustfully, and to whom she does 
not often allow more contemporaries than she 
allows to the Evening Star. He was one of those 
wits who have souls, who can sting a drop of 
blood out of the heart of life, and who can dip 
a very sharp and very shining pen into their 
crimson drops and write a page which is pro- 
found, and charming, and clever. He was one 
of those writers whose blazing wit burns into 
life like a flash of lightning, and far more 
deeply than the stolid erosions of those writers 
whom America respects for their cubic contents 
and for their specific gravity. 

Wit is not usually one of the qualities ae very 
young people, or of very young countries. Jules 
Laforgue belonged to an old race, but he died 
four days after he was twenty-seven years old. 
Fortunately for him, he began his experience of 
capitals by being born in Montevideo—which, 


as some one may possibly remember, is the capi- 
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tal of a country called Uruguay and which is in 
South America. More fortunately, when his 
father and mother finally noticed that the trees 
of the western hemisphere do not put out golden 
leaves, the voyage back towards their Pyrenees 
was so stormy that the ocean’s surprising in- 
stability seems to have shaken their son’s con- 
fidence in life on this earth. And in his ancestral 
Pyrenees, even more fortunately, his confidence 
in celestial life seems to have been shaken by 
that magnificent education in the classics of his 
own church and of the churches which preceded 
it in Rome and in Greece—the education which 
very often has the happy effect of leaving its 
baccalaureates with everything except a belief in 
the religion which has educated them. Laforgue 
had the education which made Voltaire, which 
made Anatole France, and which made James 
Joyce, and which left all of them to spend their 
lives writing books conceived in minds panelled 
with ideas in which they had ceased to believe. 
Before he was twenty-one years old, Laforgue 
knew Paris from the cold garret where he hunted 
out facts for a critic who approached con- 
temporary paintings as if they were ancient 
statues in need of excavation. And he knew Ber- 
lin from the stiff chair of the first German Em- 
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press’s French reader, and from the windows of 
the three long rooms with the three porcelain 
stoves in which his servant surprised him by 
lighting a fire every day. But even with a wit 
which had been ripened against the warm old 
Roman wall while his emotions were still young 
and tender and happy and hopeful, I do not 
think that any other writer has turned from 
poetry to prose so early that he could have 
died four days after his twenty-seventh birth- 
day, and that he could nevertheless have left 
six stories written in a prose whose words are as 
carefully chosen as the words of a sonnet, and 
whose words are as perfectly arranged as the 
fourteen rhymes of a sonnet. 

If a writer of verses is really a poet, his flam- 
ing spirit almost always burns away his body as 
quickly as Laforgue’s spirit burned away his 
body. And if a maker of verses has a body and 
a right hand which survive his thirtieth birth- 
day, the flame of his spirit has not often been 
strong enough to survive, and his right hand 
usually goes on setting down iambic pentameters 
which are not poetry and which are not prose. 
Poetry, apparently, must be written during the 
years when its author still has the elegiac opti- 
mism to raise his eyes and to address his last line 
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to a philanthropic God who is sure to be sitting 
in his audience. 

Laforgue must have been born with the sword 
of wit which middle-age sharpens on cynicism to 
protect itself from the realization of the miseries 
and the absurdities of life, and before he was 
twenty-five years old an admirable education 
and a life divided between cold garrets and im- 
perial palaces warmed by porcelain stoves had 
already sharpened the small and delicate sword 
with which he never pierced any heart more vir- 
tuous than the heart of Salome. 

But for fifty years, no traveller has ever looked 
at Mona Lisa Gioconda’s very celebrated portrait 
without seeing the words of Walter Pater, the 
words of Vasari, the words of Bernhard Beren- 
son, and the words of Merezhovski, instead of 
seeing the eyes and the brow and the lips and 
the hands Leonardo da Vinci painted. And, so 
far as I know, only Count Lyof Tolstoi has read 
the words in which William Shakespeare wrote 
about Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, without 
reading them through the words of Ben Jonson, 
or through the words of Sir Sidney Lee, or 
through the words of Professor Bradley, or 
through the voice of Edwin Booth, or the voice 
of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, or the voice 
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of Alexander Moissi. But if any one can read 
the words which William Shakespeare attributed 
to Hamlet, to Polonius, to Ophelia, to Horatio, 
and to Queen Gertrude, I do not believe that he 
could turn from the Hamlet of Shakespeare to 
the Hamlet of Laforgue without suddenly realiz- 
ing that Laforgue’s Hamlet is more profound 
than Shakespeare’s Hamlet, that it is tenderer, 
and wittier, and more charming, and wiser. The 
consecrated commentators of Shakespeare, ap- 
parently, feel that they are writing eulogies when 
they admire his Hamlet because they cannot de- 
cide whether his Hamlet was an intelligent 
maniac or whether he was an actor so gifted 
that even without having had the advantage of 
experience with a stock company, he could de- 
ceive his own mother and the girl] who drowned 
herself in his honour. But I cannot see that La- 
forgue’s Hamlet is diminished by the certainty 
that its hero is a homicidal maniac, and one of 
those too numerous royal and noble gentlemen 
who fancy themselves as amateurs of literature. 
From the lines of the play which Laforgue’s 
Hamlet read to his leading lady and to his leading 
man, I do not think that Petronius Arbiter 
would have admired Hamlet’s play any more 
than he admired Nero’s verses. But it brought 
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Hamlet the acquaintance of the beautiful ac- 
tress who read the lines he had written for her, 
and who wept the tears which were his genius’s 
first accolade. It also brought him the acquaint- 
ance of the actor whose name was William, and 
the casual mention of this actor’s name makes 
Laforgue’s tale one of the incidents of William 
Shakespeare’s trouping—the incident on which 
William Shakespeare founded his most cele- 
brated play. Shakespeare, of course, suffered 
the misfortune of being born in an age when 
playwriting was as inevitable as novel writ- 
ing is today, and only four men, I am sure, 
have ever succeeded in writing plays which were 
good plays and which were good literature. 
Shakespeare’s plays are childish plots set to mag- 
nificent poetry, just as Pelléas and Mélisande is 
the mawkish mysticism of Maeterlinck set to the 
frail and lovely music of Claude Debussy. 
Shakespeare’s wit, if lesser minds than Count 
Tolstoi’s can see it under the words of admiring 
professors, was not often anything more than 
conundrums, or practical jokes played on blind 
old fathers of young varlets who shared the 
groundlings’ admiration for conundrums. 
Shakespeare’s wit never blazed a lightning flash 
into life except when he laid Bottom the Weaver 
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in the arms of Titania. Laforgue enjoyed the 
good fortune of writing after a good many peo- 
ple had acquired the art of reading, after Musset 
and Mérimée and Maupassant had given short 
fictions their perfect form, and when an author 
was no longer obliged to write in the literary 
form which necessarily drags his ideas down to 
the lowest intelligence in his audience. Laforgue 
never looked far enough below the level of his 
own mind to see that groundlings existed, but I 
do not suppose he would have addressed a sen- 
tence to them if he had happened to observe 
them. He enjoyed the good fortune of being 
a Frenchman who lived at the German court. 
He knew the Unconscious about which we have 
just begun to learn, and his Hamlet’s play con- 
tained a quatrain which might have been written 
by a Freudian of the second generation, and 
which suggested the possibility of going into the 
garden of our instincts and gathering what 
would cure us. For six years, Laforgue looked 
at kings and queens every evening, and he knew 
that the smiles of kings and queens are fatigued. 
He looked at the Empress Augusta every eve- 
ning, he looked at her son Friedrich, he looked 
at the daughter-in-law who was the daughter 
of the first British Empress of India, and he 
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must have looked at the young grandson who 
became the last German Emperor. Neither 
Laforgue’s letters, nor the obituary eulogies that 
I have happened to read, gave my mind any 
authority for the idea which it suddenly con- 
ceived, but the last German Emperor was an 
elegant and imperial amateur of literature, and, 
as the archaeologists say, it is a tempting theory 
that he may have been the model for all the 
Hamletic characteristics which Laforgue did not 
bleed out of the wounds in his own soul. 

But between the Lohengrin of Richard Wag- 
ner and the Lohengrin of Jules Laforgue there 
is much less basis for comparison. Wagner’s 
Lohengrin is nothing more than the lining for 
a winged helmet, for a shining breastplate, and 
for a flowing blue cape. But the Lohengrin of 
Laforgue is as complex as any hero conceived 
in the complex brain of a Freudian of the second 
generation. It is possible to read about the bridal 
night Lohengrin spent with his Elsa, and to be- 
come convinced that he was one of those young 
gentlemen who used to be given two years in 
Reading Gaol, but who are now given literary 
prizes. It is also possible to read the silent solilo- 
quy he addressed to the girl who had not yet 
completed her eighteenth year and who was ly- 
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ing beside him under the fur robes of her coun- 
try’s nuptial villa, and to believe that he was 
only suffering from the stigmata of a soul and 
a body pierced by the chaste emerald rays of the 
Holy Grail. 

Laforgue must have had a living model for 
his elegant Perseus, and he must have disliked the 
model just enough to write a charming comedy 
about the young hero’s unsuccessful courtship 
of an Andromeda who preferred a purple and 
eloquent and experienced Dragon. He must 
have disliked bull-fights, and he must have dis- 
liked the elegant invalids whom he saw every 
summer at Baden-Baden, and he must have dis- 
liked the pious processionals of Corpus Christi. 
But he must have disliked all of them just enough 
to write a charming comedy about the elegant 
young invalid who felt an unladylike interest 
in blood and in bull-fights, and who was cured 
of her bloody tastes by a Miracle of the Roses 
which heaven unexpectedly threw in with the 
expected transformation of bread and wine into 
flesh and blood. He must have disliked the 
athletic young ladies who realized that a taste 
for hunting excused their celibacy in the eyes 
of their contemporaries. He must have dis- 
liked them as much as he can have disliked the 
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ladies who lived a few thousand years later, and 
who found that a taste for contemplating cruci- 
fixes was more acceptable to their contempo- 
raries, and as much as he could have disliked the 
ladies who are finding that an Electra complex, 
and a talent for lawn tennis, and a taste for poul- 
ticing the souls of the poor, will excuse celibacy 
in the eyes of their contemporaries. But he must 
have disliked them just enough to write a charm- 
ing comedy about the nymph who preferred 
death to the embraces of the Great God Pan, and 
about the only male creature who can ever have 
realized that he had a beautiful soul, but that he 
had a body which would not have tempted a 
follower of Aphrodite any more than it tempted 
a follower of Artemis—the only male creature 
who can ever have been able to cheer his celibate 
hours by playing a scale on a flute with seven 
reeds. 

But Laforgue must have had a living model 
for his Salome, and although she had not yet 
completed her eighteenth year, although her 
breasts were so childish that the pectorals were 
constantly falling from them, although her red- 
gold hair covered her white knees, although pea- 
cock feathers were her halo and her body’s only 
shield from the admiration of the Tetrarch’s 
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courtiers and from the admiration of the two 
Nordic strangers within his black basalt gates— 
although Salome’s body and Salome’s red-gold 
hair and Salome’s peacock feathers were the body 
and the hair and the peacock feathers of all the 
girls whom Laforgue ever allowed to inhabit his 
stories, his story is heavy with his hatred of 
Salome. But I do not agree with the virtuous 
~ who feel that they must prefer the Salome whom 
they must attribute to Saint Luke. And I do 
not agree with the wicked who feel that they 
must prefer the Salome which would be an en- 
tirely respectable play except for the evangeli- 
cally scandalous language of the prophet, and 
which a picture, strangely enough, inspired 
Oscar Wilde to write seven years after Laforgue’s 
Salome was published. I like Laforgue’s Salome 
more than I like the sacred and the profane 
authorities on Salome’s cephalophilia, but La- 
forgue’s distaste for his Salome’s model has made 
it a story which may survive one casual reading, 
but which does not survive the terrible intimacy 
of translation—not even with the magnificent 
assistance of the two very military Princes of 
the North, whom Laforgue must have modelled 
after the very military German princes who 
must have come to kiss the hand of their coun- 
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try’s first empress. Not even with the mag- 
nificent assistance of the prophet who had 
become a revolutionist with an undisciplined red 
beard, and with a pair of spectacles tied up with 
bits of string. Not even with the assistance of 
the discourse which Salome pronounced instead 
of discarding seven yards of chiffon—a discourse 
which was composed of words that might have 
sprung from the vocabulary of Immanuel Kant 
himself, but which were ranged as uncongenially 
as novels which follow each other in an impar- 
tially alphabetical order, an order which made 
them into a discourse astonishingly like the dis- 
courses to which contemporary ladies seem to 
enjoy listening in Louis Fifteenth drawing- 
rooms, and in club-rooms as dreary as if they 
were schoolrooms saddened by blackboards and 
chalk and teachers. 

But I am not sorry that Laforgue’s difficult 
taste did not drop his Salome into one of the 
three imperial waste baskets with which his three 
long rooms must have been provided, and into 
which his difficult taste must have dropped so 
many of the manuscripts whose salvage would 
have been a good deal more profitable to La- 
forgue’s servant than the stamps he collected 
from Laforgue’s letters. I think Laforgue’s dif- 
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ficult taste must have realized that his Hamlet 
was profound and tender and charming because 
it was conceived in a brain whose wit was ripened 
while it was still young and gay and happy and 
hopeful. I think his difficult taste must have 
realized that his Pan is the most charming story 
any man has written about the Pastoral Age, 
that his Perseus is the most charming story any 
man has ever written about the Heroic Age, that 
his Miracle of the Roses is the most charming 
story any man has ever written about elegant 
invalids, and that his Lohengrin is the most 
charming story even a Frenchman has ever writ- 
ten about a bridal night. 

I am sure Laforgue must have realized that 
the prose of Europe fell into the crimson bas- 
kets which received the heads of its kings and 
queens. He must have realized that when the 
generation which was young in eighteen hundred 
and ten saw inn-keepers become kings and 
washerwomen become duchesses, they cannot 
have seen any reason why a plough-boy should 
not become a novelist overnight. He must have 
realized that liberty and equality and fraternity 
cannot make a Voltaire out of an Hugo or out of 
a Balzac. He must have realized that good prose 
is founded on doubts, and he must have realized 
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that the nineteenth century was concerned with 
its new beliefs instead of being concerned with 
doubts about the ideas it had just lost. I hope 
he realized that his generation was the generation 
which reminded French writers that the words 
of a story must be as carefully arranged as 
a sonnet’s fourteen rhymes. He may have 
realized that the French prose of the eighteen 
eighties was created by him and by Arthur Rim- 
baud and by the other writers who are called 
symbolists because no one has thought of a name 
inclusive enough for the author of Pan and the 
author of A Season in Hell. But he cannot 
have realized that their prose created the Eng- 
lish prose of the eighteen nineties which is creat- 
ing the English prose of the nineteen twenties, 
or that their prose is just beginning to create an 
American prose—that he has literary descend- 
ants who have probably never read one of his 
beautiful sentences and who are not likely to 
have heard his name. 

Laforgue has been dead forty-one years, but 
if he had lived to wear the green coat of his 
country’s Academy, he would have been only 
nine years older than André Gide, only thirteen 
years older than Ford Madox Ford, and only fif- 
teen years older than Sherwood Anderson. But 
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his flaming spirit was sure to find a life which 
would burn away his body. His spirit found 
that life when he looked away from his girls 
with red-gold hair and halos of peacock feathers, 
when he fell in love with a little English teacher 
of languages. In 1886, in spite of the unkind 
deductions about British virtue which might be 
drawn from Effie Deans and from Hetty Sorrel 
and from little Emily, a young man who fell in 
love with an English girl was facing a day when 
he would be standing before the altar of an 
Anglican church between the canonical hours of 
twelve and three, and when he would be hearing 
a marriage service read from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer by a clergyman who had enjoyed the 
advantage of an Oxford education. Laforgue 
left his empress and his three porcelain stoves, 
and he went back to Paris to die in a cold garret 
and of a consumption—to die a death which 
would have been a poet’s perfect death, if he had 
not died in the arms of a girl who could not be 
called by any more romantic name than wife. 
During the year when Laforgue was dying in 
his garret, his six moral tales were published by 
an editor who does not seem to have realized the 
coldness of the garret, and a few months after 
his death, they were published in the book which 
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was called Moralités Légendaires. But since 
his generation did not create the eighteen nine- 
ties for ten years, and since they did not create 
our nineteen twenties for almost forty years, 
perhaps America may read Laforgue just when 
she has passed a curve in a road from which she 
can see the promontory on which he stood. Max 
Beerbohm’s wit was ripened against the Oxford 
walls which are still Roman walls plastered with 
Anglicanism, and he might have translated La- 
forgue when his wit was ripe and when he was 
still so young and so gentle and so gay that he 
could write The Happy Hypocrite. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie’s wit was ripened against the 
same old walls, and he might have translated 
Laforgue when his wit was ripe, and when he 
was still so young and so melancholy and so gay 
that he could write The Passionate Elopement. 
I do not know where Robert Nathan’s wit 
was ripened, but when I remember his Jonah 
and when I remember that he can lunch in 
Forty-fourth Street every day without forget- 
ting the valleys where wild thyme grows and 
where streams drop into waterfalls, I am sure 
that he might still translate Laforgue. 

But no one else has offered Laforgue to Amer- 
ica, and I am one of those American women who 
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would leave Eldorado to come home and tell my 
acquaintances about the wonders I had seen in 
Eldorado. When an American woman enjoys the 
advantage of a week in Florence, she always 
comes home with a gold-tooled portfolio filled 
with carefully coloured prints of the gold and 
aquamarine painters of the earliest Renaissance. 
And no American woman who enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of spending a week in Paris last May can 
have come home without a collection of papers 
illustrated with the hats and the parasols and the 
little green iron tables and the retroussé girls 
which were the sudden blossoming of Dunoyer 
de Segonzac’s genius. All of these ladies, I am 
sure, present Primaveras and Magnificats to ac- 
quaintances who should be capable of realizing 
that they are looking at the most beautiful line 
Western Europe has ever produced. And all of 
them, I am sure, presented hats and parasols and 
little iron tables and retroussé girls to acquaint- 
ances who should have been capable of realizing 
that they were looking at a breadth of line and 
a breadth of colour which were still exciting the 
Capital of the Arts. But the pride of precedence, 
I am also sure, was mingled with their philan- 
thropy. 

This same pride, I am afraid, is mingled with 
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the other motives which have goaded me through 
the labours of presenting Jules Laforgue to those 
fellow countrymen who will not goad themselves 
through the labour of learning to read the lan- 
guage in which a good half of the world’s most 
charming books are written. Just as proud and 
philanthropic travellers know that they are not 
bringing Botticelli’s and Segonzac’s own brush 
strokes home to their acquaintances, I know that 
I am not offering my fellow countrymen any- 
thing more than a carefully coloured engraving 
after the six Moralités Légendaires of Jules La- 
forgue. I am not sure, indeed, that my engrav- 
ings are coloured, because Laforgue’s lexicon was 
his colour-box—because his words were the scar- 
lets and emeralds and aquamarines and violets, 
the blacks and the silvers and the opalescent 
greys with which he painted his moonlit ideas 
on his pages. 

Those pages are the perfection of fictions be- 
cause they are growing in reality and because 
they arc carefully and beautifully trained against 
the lattice of their writer’s fragile and tender 
spirit—because they are espaliered fictions, with 
life rising through the perfect patterns of their 
black branches, their delicately green leaves, and 
their delicately white blossoms. 
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‘Beside his dear sleeping body, how 
many hours I have watched, trying to 
discover why he was so anxious to 
escape from reality.’ 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD, 
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H, how irrecoverable those evenings of 
Grand Sacrifices are! Irrecoverable even 
in imagination! . . 

Naturally, they had chosen the rising of the 
implacable and divine First Full Moon as the 
time for the degradation of the Vestal Elsa. 
They had naturally chosen the square before the 
Cathedral of Our Lady as its place. And they 
were naturally forcing all of the bells to toll 
out the Nox Irae in sight of the eternal sea which 
was rolling its waves as it always rolls them on 
fine evenings. 

On two platforms inviolably hung with linen, 
the White Council and the Corporation of Ves- 
tals are facing each other. A whispering crowd 
is between these two institutions, and all of this 
company is standing in a semicircle whose blue, 
green, and grey eyes are frightened by waiting in 
sight of the superhuman sea of fine evenings. 

It is still quite light, and no clement evening 
breeze has begun to tease the brief flames of the 


wax candles. 
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Oh, what do these preparations mean? 

Oh, have mercy on us! How white and bar- 
baric everything is at this hour, and in all this 
solemn basin on the shore of this sea! Oh, how 
remote all this is from my native village! .. . 

There, then, on this enchanted horizon, Our 
Lady once appeared. 

Oh, really, the lovely old-gold full moon, 
frightening, hallucinating, palpable, round! So 
near that it might have been made by men who 
live on this Earth, that it might be an aérial 
achievement of these new times. (Yes, a moon 
whose innocent enormity is like a liberated bal- 
loon! ) 

It drops coldness, as it always does. 

And, as it always does, it drops an interesting 
pallor on the rented mourning which hangs from 
the balconies of the chalky houses around the 
square, and it drops an interesting pallor on the 
rose-window which is surrounded by the efflores- 
cent stone of the Basilica of Silence. And in 
this new enchantment, the brief yellow flames of 
the candles seem to be poor old family jewels. 

Salve, Regina des Lys! 

Sacrament of the Lethe! Transfiguring mir- 
ror! 

Mecca of polar Sterilities! 
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Oh, on the Ciborium-Ocean, Eucharist for 
bruises, badly cauterized Eucharist! 

As far as the horizon, the waves are enchanted 
by the calm, and towards it they are executing 
a coming-and-going lullaby. Ostensibly a lul- 
laby, as if they were begging it to let itself droop 
a little this evening, and to see that they were 
coaxing it very nocturnally! ... 

In the meantime, the chimes have stopped 
ringing. 

And the crowd begins to howl. All of them, 
men, women, children, patriarchs, join their shrill 
sopranos in the Stabat of Palestrina—but it has 
been infinitely expurgated. 

At this very shrill signal, the keeper of the 
aviary and of the Goddess’s Lighthouse releases 
the sacred gulls. 

They fly away, whining savagely. They wheel 
reverentially, and like bird-moths, they rush to- 
wards the Full Moon. After these preliminary 
devotions, they proceed to the little sin suitable 
for fine evenings. 

Drunk with these preludes, the blanched audi- 
ence has seated itself. 

What silence! ... 

The senior High Priest of Selene has risen. In 
the polar silence, he achieves the three swings of 
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the thurible in honor of the Full Moon. Then 
he says: 

‘My sisters, how very becoming these evenings 
are to your beauty! 

‘Across the impassable lagoons of the sea, the 
immaculately conceived (the only one!) is com- 
ing to us. I salute you, Virgin of the night, icy 
and serene. May your name be blessed among all 
women, may you give their breasts your silky 
distinction, and make them swell with the neces- 
sary milk.’ 

The Vestals rise. The last row is the novices, 
still consecrated to silence, but the others repeat 
the invocation. Then (in three movements, but 
not without a certain very excusable slowness of 
coquetry) all of them drop their pale cashmere, 
unfasten their linen bands, and they show their 
young breasts to the beneficent Star—like 
so many sacraments, like so many aspiring moons. 
And the novices shiver a little, as they feel their 
kernels harden under the caress of the sacred ray 
which has come so far across the impassable la- 
goons of the sea. 

But one of them, isolated in the first row, has 
remained alien to this charming manifestation. 
She has lowered her head on her condemned 


bodice. 
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The High Priest was watching her, and he is 
reassured enough to go on: 

‘Kernels of breasts, seals of maternity, suck up 
the effluvia of the Eucharist which is rising from 
the sea, and which comes to make its circuit in 
your dormitory. For you are still its virgins, 
worthy to cherish its Mysteries, to keep the se- 
cret of its philtres and of its incantatory formu- 
las, worthy to bless wedding muffins. Hurrah! 
Hurrah, then! To the Virginal Lighthouse, to 
the sentinel of the Poles, to the Labarum of 
modern Societies!” 

He sat down again. 

The vicar of Diana-Artemis rose, draped 
dorically, and pale as the statue of the Com- 
mander of the Believers. 

‘Elsa! Elsa! Elsa!’ he trumpets three times 
with his organ of the perfect secretary. 

The Vestal isolated in the front row, the little 
woman with her breasts modestly concealed, 
comes to the front of the platform. Her head 
is lowered, and she seems to feel positively 
wounded. 

‘Elsa, sworn Vestal, guardian of the Mysteries, 
of the formulas and the wheat of wedding muf- 
fins, what have you done with the key to your 
whole repertory? Ah! Ah! your breasts know a 
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caress which is not that of the distant moon. 
Your flesh is inoculated by a science which is not 
that of the cult. Profane hands have unfastened 
the girdle of your solitude, and they have broken 
its seal. What, for instance, can you answer?’ 

Angelically, Elsa articulates ‘I believe in my 
innocence. Oh cruel misapprehensions!’? (And 
very low, ‘My God, what a to-do!’) 

The White Council takes no notice of what 
was to be expected. 

And the confessor of Hecate, springing up in 
his turn, unrolls the act of accusation. 

‘In the night of . . .” et cetera, et cetera. 

(Nothing but suspicions, on the whole. Sus- 
picions very well grounded, however.) 

‘The mere fact of being publicly suspected 
renders the cult unclean. Widow Elsa, forget 
that you were a Vestal. Forget forever the Mys- 
teries, the philtres, the formulas, and the yeast 
of the little muffins! Now, widow Elsa, con- 
template the Goddess for the last time. Because, 
according to the rite, if your betrothed does not 
present himself after three summonses, your 
lovely eyes will be burned. ‘They will be touched, 
as delicately as possible, with the Aérolite of 
Sacrilege which came down to us from the first 
moon of the Hegira. As you know very well, : 
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it reposes in swaddling clothes and in the vault 
of the Goddess, at the extreme end of the Basilica 
of Silence. 

‘People! the three customary summonses will 
now be made.’ 

Every one saw that Elsa did not even give 
herself the trouble of glancing at the crowd. 
Evidently she did not expect a Knight from 
among them. 

The Matrons wear hoods with bands of 
Sphinxes. They bring her down from the plat- 
form and they deprive her of her pale cash- 
mere, of her linen chemisette, and of the pearls 
of the cult. They tie up the pearls in the linen 
and the cashmere. They put all of these things 
in a leaden box, and they send it away to founder 
in the submarine necropolis. Impressive succes- 
sion of symbols. 

That leaves Elsa to face the crowd as a prom- 
ised bride. Oh! interesting and promised, in a 
long pale blue gown which is starred from hem 
to shoulder with peacock’s eyes (black, blue, and 
green, as every one knows, but recalling them 
is pleasant) shoulders uncovered, arms angel- 
ically left to their nudity. Just below her young 
breasts, her waist is girdled by a wide blue sash 
from which hangs a peacock feather with a still 
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more magnificent eye. And on this central 
jewel of an eye, the poor girl has modestly crossed 
her little hands in their long blue mittens. But 
her eyes have not ceased to be as succulent as two 
mouths. And at this moment, her half-opened 
mouth has all the sadness of a look. 

A very perceptible murmur of admiration 
runs through the women in the crowd. And 
(party spirit, alas, always finds them ready) they 
hum: 

‘Lucky, lucky nevertheless, my word, the 
man who leads her under his roof. She has ador- 
able remains—and she hasn’t completed her 
eighteenth year... unless we are deceiving 
ourselves?” . 

Elsa does not deign to confirm this irresistible 
detail. 

But a herald advances. On a paten, he holds 
the Aérolite which is going to burn out her beau- 
tiful succulent eyes. He holds it up for the 
crowd to see. And on his ivory horn, he blows 
a blast towards the four cardinal points of the 
compass. Then... 

‘Please blow a little more seriously on the 
side towards the sea’s horizon,’ Elsa observes to 
him. 

‘She is jeering.’ 
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‘She is going to make us dance attendance on 
her whims. Get to work! Close her eyes!’ 

‘I wish to have nothing to reproach myself 
with,’ the High Priest declares. ‘Herald, com- 
ply with her wishes and blow more seriously on 
the side towards the sea’s horizon.’ 

The herald blows derisively towards the hori- 
zon which is well known to be on the side of 
the sea! Then he shouts: 

‘If any man wishes to make Elsa, cast-off 
Vestal, his lawful wife, let him advance and 
swear it in a loud and intelligible voice!’ 

Elsa does not deign to cast the pupil of an 
eye towards the crowd. She turns her back on 
the ceremony and seems to be inspecting the 
very unknown horizon of the seas. 

And no one says a word. A great many moth- 
ers have had their sons locked up all day. And 
then she is too proud, anyway. That would 
hardly promise well. 

The two other summonses arouse no echoes. 

‘Adjudicated!’ 

Elsa rushes forward. ‘Give me a mirror, be- 
forehand!’ 

A young man emerges from the crowd and 
comes over to present a pocket mirror to the 
condemned. ‘Oh could you love me?’ he whis- 
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pers. ‘Could you follow me everywhere with 
adoring eyes, if .. .’ 

‘Thank you very much. It is unnecessary.’ 

And then she looks at herself and admires her- 
self. And, instead of delivering herself of ele- 
gies to her eyes, she arranges her hair, smooths 
her celebrated eyebrows, and arranges and re- 
arranges her hair. 

(What complete absence of the moral sense! ) 

‘Now, I hope that I may be allowed to address 
a bit of a prayer to my mistress, the Moon?’ 

Without waiting for the priests’ deliberations, 
Elsa kneels on the sand of the beach. And there, 
holding her little blue mittens towards the en- 
chanted horizon of the seas, she begins to psalmo- 
dize: 

‘Brave Knight who appeared to me on that 
fatal and memorable night, riding a great shining 
swan! 

‘Would you desert your slave? As you well 
know, fatal Knight, my succulent eyes and my 
celebrated eyebrows are at your mercy, and I 
would follow you everywhere with adoring eyes. 

‘Ah, my whole body is still swooning from 
the vision of you, and (putting her hand on her 
heart) my little crater is still burning from it, 
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and I have discovered a whole store of treasures 
in myself. 

“Lovely Knight, I have not yet completed my 
eighteenth year. Listen, if you come to take me 
for yourself, you will certainly not live to re- 
pent it. Angelus! Angelus! I am the Shulamite. 
I have only the modesty of a flower . . .’ 

She leans forward for an instant, with her 
hand before her eyes, scrutinizing the en- 
chanted horizon. Then, leaning heavily on her 
words, she goes on: 

“Yes, I am telling the truth, I am at your 
mercy, O Prince Charming! And I can cast 
new and lovely armours for you! 

“Look, I am going to admit it, the loveliness of 
my gown will make your starving papillae open 
out. And the moons of my elbows! which glis- 
ten like falling larks! ah, ah! ... 

“Will the adorable Chevalier leave me to be- 
come a blind old pariah in this middle-class so- 
ciety? I am beautiful, beautiful, beautiful, like 
an incarnate Look! 

‘Oh, I understand you already! Oh, I will 
follow you everywhere with adoring eyes! I 
will hang on the light of your forehead so con- 
stantly that I will forget to grow old. Yes, I will 
become so enshrined in your trailing light that 
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I will become a little diamond whom age can- 
not cut. 

‘Ah! no, no, I am only a poor person of the 
sex! I do not know anything except how to 
water your crystal armour with my tears every 
morning... .’ 

She turns towards the executioner, who has a 
heart of triple brass. 

‘But I tell you that he is coming! He has 
promised me. At least once, you will see what I 
mean by a good-looking man. Ah! ‘There he 
is! There he is! There he is! But look for 
yourself!” 

Actually, oh lovely evening .. . 

From the horizon, on the smooth and resigned 
waves, and in the enchantment of the spread- 
ing Full Moon, a great shining swan is advancing 
with its neck curving out into a marvellous prow. 
On it is riding a youth in radiant armour, hold- 
ing out his arms towards the Beach-Tribunal, 
sublime with unsuspecting confidence! ... 

And our executioners immediately change 
into cockneys, flocking down to the sands 
around the frightened Elsa, who can hardly ar- 
ticulate: ‘Don’t jostle like that! Can’t you see 
that you are tearing my gown into rags?’ 
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And the executioner cockneys shout: 

‘Who is this true Knight coming across the 
seas, melodious with bravery, free as the moun- 
tain peaks, with his forehead carunculated by 
Fidelity? What festivities! O Elsa, we wish 
you happiness—without mental reservations. 
At least you will have beautiful children. And 
how he rides that seraphic bird, that avalanche 
made aswan! Oh, it must be at least Endymion 
himself, Diana’s young man. And surely the 
sound of his voice must be . . . providential!’ 

He arrives, gliding, growing, magic, keeping 
his pose, sure of everything! 

How rich and refined his family must be! Oh, 
at this very hour, in what magic groves can they 
be taking ices? Is it far, so far as that? ... 
Has he been travelling very long? .. . 

Here he is! It is He! Oh, who could have 
incompatibilities of temper with him? 

The gentle Knight has put his foot on the 
shore. But first of all, he caresses the prow-like 
neck of his lovely and taciturn and quite heraldic 
swan: 

‘Farewell and many thanks, my lovely four- 
oared swan. Take your flight towards the hori- 
zon which the Full Moon is obstructing. Pass 
the hail-storm of stars, double the cape of the 
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Sun, and sail back between the bluffs curdled 
with the myriads of the Milky Way towards 
our peerless lakes of the Holy Grail. Go, my 
little darling!’ 

The swan spreads his wings, and raising him- 
self straight up with a new and imposing vibra- 
tion, he scuds along with full sails, and he is 
quickly effaced beyond the Moon. 

Oh, sublime manner of burning his boats! 
Noble betrothed! 

When the swan has duly been lost to sight, 
there is an icy and slightly provincial silence. 
The Knight is hardly intimidated as he advances 
and says: 

‘I am not Endymion. I come directly from 
the Holy Grail. Parsifal is my father. I do not 
know anything about my mother. I am Lohen- 
grin, the Wandering-Knight, the lily of future 
crusades for the emancipation of Woman. But 
in the meantime, I was too unhappy in my fa- 
ther’s offices. (I am slightly hypochondriac by 
nature.) Oh! I have come to marry Elsa of the 
swanlike neck, who lives among you. Please tell 
me where her mother is, so that I can speak to 
her.’ 

‘Like all Vestals, Elsa is an orphan,’ the herald 
proclaims. 
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‘Really! Oh, here she is. I recognize her 
well! Oh! why did you hide yourself? Oh! 
the beautiful peacock feathers! Who gave them 
to you? I will explain them to you at dawn. 
But your eyes are . . . beautiful! How won- 
derfully your whole person is... accom- 
plished!’ 

They fall at each other’s knees, and at the same 
moment. At the same moment, but more or 
less fatally. 

‘Good Knight, all that I am, all that I can 
be, my whole remembered past, are prostrated 
at your mercy. You know it, and I do not deny 
it. 

‘Elsa! no, no, you are too precious! (What a 
divine human specimen!) Please get up!’ 

‘I really am not bad. But you will learn to 
know me to the bottom. I am so susceptible to 
education! May I address you in the more inti- 
mate manner?’ 

‘Oh my virtuous little rose-queen!” 

‘You like saying that.’ 

And then! Forward the nuptial-tocsins! ‘The 
bells, all the bells of the City! The bells of fine 
Sundays over tranquil provinces! Happiness of 
clean linen, as if one hadn’t been soiled all the 
week! Decent happiness of school children pass- 
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ing through the great portal of the cathedral 
in their Sunday best! Bells! Bells! Some of 
them young, some of them restless, some of them 
holy, but none of them bargaining about alter- 
nating in the same hymn to the future! Ah, 
don’t the bells ring ‘Clean linen has been 
donned. Here are the muffins. Say to your- 
selves ‘This is my flesh and this is my blood!” ’ 

The three wretched priests raise their stuffed 
and smoking thuribles towards the Full Moon, 
which is all topaz and quite placid among these 
strange fetichisms. 

And every one climbs towards the ‘Temple, 
towards the illuminated nuptial rood-screens, 
while the great organs begin to loose the Ho- 
sannah! and the Crescite et multiplicamini! 

‘Do you know Latin?’ Elsa asks. 

‘Like that. And do you?’ 

‘Oh! I am not such a pedant as that! I am 
just an innocent young girl. And besides, Latin 
seems to be a menace to chastity—so I once read 
in an old almanac... 

They kneel before the Holy Table inviolably 
draped in linen, and under a canopy which is 
blazing with oriflammes, and which is very much 
agitated by the great organ’s gusts of happiness. 
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They begin... And it unrolls with great 
supplies of holy .. . 

The golden Doors of the Tabernacle burst 
open, and discover the monstrance with its 
moon-shaped paten, which has been unswathed 
from its swaddling-clothes, and which is being 
presented on a manutergium. 

They communicate freely from it, without 
exchanging oblique glances. 

‘Oh!’ says Lohengrin. ‘For my part,.I am 
suffocating under your eyes!’ 

With long lustral tears, he dampens the linen 
which covers the Holy Table. 

‘You will see how amiable I am,’ she assures 
him in a low voice. ‘What! Your teeth are 
chattering! Don’t take all this seriously. I 
don’t believe in any of it. My word, I don’t 
consider their Moon anything better than a step- 
mother—a hairless idol for foolish old people.’ 

‘No, but there are the organs .. .” 

‘Ah, I adore music, you know!’ 

The sopranos in the gallery are shouting. 

‘Enamoured orphans, the meadows of youth 
are awaiting your fainting thighs. Staggering 
and bleating through the ritornellos of your 
hearts’ nocturnal orioles, flagellate each other 
with carefully selected stamens, hypnotize each 
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other towards the Moon. During the season of 
seed-sowing, caress each other very singularly to 
release your night-flying butterflies from their 
chrysalides! For all the rest is only Desire!’ 

Finally, while the organ is unwinding the 
skein of a fugue on the well-known theme ‘It 
is getting late,’ the congregation goes out less 
processionally than it entered, and broken down 
by so many conflicting emotions. 

The night is evidently going to be warm. The 
roofs, the shore, the city and the country are 
frozen into sleep by the moon. The green- 
swards of the sea are glittering in inundations 
of a gala moonlight. Space is all salted and pep- 
pered with an invisible magical manna. 

The dazzling sacrament is at its zenith. One 
would almost like to untie the gondolas and to 
go down there on the water-mirror where one 
might take a net and capture such a motionless 
image of a dazzling sacrament .. . 

By way of handing this spectacle over to them 
with a wave of the hand, the Council calls out 
to the young couple the traditional witticism 
suited to this shop window of white goods: 
‘Away with you, children! ‘“The cloth is 
spread.” ” 
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Oh! the cloth 


For the love-feasts! 

‘Away with you, bride and bridegroom. 
Nice young girls in the woes of wedlock, 
May God hear your prayers next year! 


The choruses die away, leaving these two chil- 
dren alone in their duet, poor things. 


II 
The Nuptial Villa is hidden in an artificial 


garden and in a little bay on the coast. It is 
under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Cults. 
It is handed over gratis to the newly married. 
But they have it only a week, and therefore no 
midwife is attached to the establishment. 

They thought it was quite near, since they 
could see the solitary silver poplar which marked 
the entrance. But thanks to the ingenious wind- 
ings of the flower-bordered paths, two quarters 
of an hour, and two quarters of an hour of duet, 
were necessary to reach the whisperings of the 
marvellous poplar at the threshold. 

Two quarters of an hour of duet or simply of 
ecstasy going arm in arm and sometimes plung- 
ing tenderly. 
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‘Dear Knight, how wonderful the moonlight 
makes your strange crystal armour!’ 

‘Doesn’t it? And how it elevates souls! .. . 

‘And what effect does it have on my beauty?’ 

‘The fringes of your dark hair aren’t made 
less warm by it.’ 

‘Ah, and my heart matches my hair. But 
why do you speak to me so formally?’ 

‘Ah! because now you are becoming a per- 
sonage, a personage who must be reckoned with.’ 

‘That’s true, isn’t it? But honest reckonings 
make honest friends.’ 

‘How fairylike the hedges of these discour- 
aging paths are! .. .” 

The moonlight was so violent that the nests 
were chattering and the ant-hills were going 
about their daily work. 

There is no longer any doubt about it. Here 
is the sublime nuptial poplar at last, with all its 
frail silver leaves trembling in this polar enchant- 
ment against a background of frozen and heay- 
enly ultramarine! 

Lohengrin brusquely drops the arm of his 
companion and kneels on the ground: 

‘Oh! I thought that I was Lohengrin, the lily 
become a man! But how you surpass me, oh 
glorious poplar! You are growing there, you — 
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were born there. Your smallest branches bend 
unanimously towards the Empyrean. And 
your untamable silver foliage whispers pure 
thoughts when it sees couples pass the threshold 
and enter this nuptial villa. And it whispers 
with the same purity when it sees them come out 
at the end of a week, and then go away, like 
that.’ 

‘Let’s go in! Let’s go in! We are at home 
now!’ Elsa sings as she claps her hands. 

They venture. And without waiting, they are 
immediately burned with awkwardness and with 
silence, and their feet are very much enervated 
by the lukewarm stairs. They hurry away to- 
wards some waterfalls down below—across still 
more discouraging labyrinths of yew-trees 
clipped into corridors and into strangely plastic 
stratifications, and around solitary plic-plocs of 
balsamically opaline water falling into circular 
basins on circular terraces of marble where white 
peacocks flaunt their immaculate trains in the 
moonlight. 

They were really waterfalls that they heard— 
a circular of eternally falling water around a 
basin whose translucent water was just a foot 
deep, and so translucent that it gave up the 
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shining mica of its white sand to the lunar en- 
chantments. 

Ah! they throw off crystal armour and trail- 
ing gown starred with peacock’s eyes. Edeni- 
cally nude, they slip into the water with absurd 
laughter. They lie wearily down in the centre 
of the water, as if they were sinking into ideal 
coverlets. And leaning on their elbows, they 
talk a little to get back their senses. 

They watch each other, more or less secretly. 

Lohengrin, an adolescent and superior, has his 
legs a little too much crossed, in a rather sofa- 
like pose. 

Elsa, stretching out under the moon, is thin 
and all her lines are hard and a little awkward (I 
hate these soft inflections which are sure to flow 
past satiety into decay), her thighs are proud, 
her legs could gallop around a stud. And her 
bosom is not ashamed of the two busts which 
are so very slightly chubby that she could hide 
them under two saucers. 

Resting on an elbow in the water which just 
reaches her throat, Elsa untwists her hair and 
scatters it around. Her tilted face begins to look 
as if it were floating among these seaweeds and 
on a throat, like an inhuman lacustrine flower. 
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The effect produced, Elsa shakes herself a 
little. 

‘Ah, I had enough of that life in a cloister, 
and of those platonic cults. Do you feel that I 
have become a little parchmenty? Oh! shall we 
gallop around the meadows a little, my dear?’ 

“Just as you like.’ 

‘Ah! You don’t love me. I was prepared for 
it. It would have been too beautiful!’ 

“Yes, yes, [love you. Too much! ... 

He holds out his arm and gives her a cordial 
shake of the hand. And to continue the con- 
versation: 

‘Now tell me a little about your life, quickly, 
quickly.’ 

‘But, my dear, I haven’t lived at all . . . un- 
til tonight. (You know that I have not yet 
completed my eighteenth year?) I have dreamed 
of this, of that, of you, Gentle Knight. That’s 
all. 

‘And naturally, you know everything! You 
don’t answer? Have the anatomical plates of 
the creatures’ destinies never passed before your 
eyes? ... 

‘Oh! All your life, you will repent having 
said that to me!’ 

‘But I haven’t said anything! I was alluding 
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to things which are very natural and extremely 
delightful, after all.’ 

‘Ah, they will always have the last word,’ 
Lohengrin sighs. And he looks into space. 

He rises. She rises, taking possession of his 
arm with a graceful and legal gesture. 

‘But perhaps I am getting you wet?’ she asks. 

‘Oh! don’t disturb yourself about such a little 
thing.’ 

They make the tour of the basin. Here and 
there, they stop at the loveliest waterfalls to 
split the shining water with the end of a foot, 
and they let it slip coldly and furiously between 
their fingers. And Elsa uses all this as a pre- 
text for letting her happiness throw her against 
the torso of her darling. He doesn’t calm her 
with banal kisses, but with well thought out 
phrases. 

Tired of the contest, they sit down on an in- 
tensely sodded bank. 

“How are you feeling now?’ he says. 

‘Why should I feel ill?’ 

‘Oh! don’t you hear that night-bird hooting 
somewhere?’ 

‘Oh! And do you hear this movement of 
germination everywhere? What a night! ...’ . 
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“Come now!’ this strange Knight thinks in a 
very low voice. ‘No Absolute, there must be 
some compromises. Everything is not more. 
Everything is permitted.’ 

And he ventures to give her a curious caress. 
Then he makes this reflection in a louder voice: 
‘This Nuptial Villa reeks of the public burying- 
ground.’ 

“We are all mortal,’ she says in a decidedly 
conciliatory voice. 

Finally, he whispers for them both: ‘Suppose 
Wwe go in?’ 

The Full Moon is very, very high, tumefied, 
and the colour of a devilfish. 

They do not hear the night, which is full of 
ordinary solutions, but they hear the senile rattles 
of the little queens of the ponds. 

‘Look! What are those architectures down 
there? Ah, yes! Apparently there is a stone 
engraved with symbols and with some good ad- 
RICE. 5 5 

‘Come, come. You'll take cold.’ 

They go in without speaking. He is over- 
whelmed by transcendental responsibilities. She 
is quite at home. 


He thinks: 
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No Absolute. 


Some compromise. 
The whole is not more. 
All is allowed. 


She thinks: 


It’s a nest 

Furnished by idolatrous man. 
The winds have lost caste 
From months by the hearth. 
Nothing fleeting, 

Hardly any quarrels. 

Life is so wholesome, 
When one is a manager. 


They goin. The villa is overrun with playful 
horticulture. The front elevation is in well- 
grouped espaliered carnations, the steps that lead 
to it are of rose-coloured bricks, the balcony is 
built of flowered pottery, the roof is thatched, 
the vane is a cat who can mew. Sonorous cor- 
ridors, too many curving stairs. Empty rooms. 
Names and dates cut in the glasses with dia- 
monds. Stories, ascent, descent. He was right 
—too many couples have been in it, and it does 
reek of the common burying-ground. 
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How detrimental, how pitiful, that the lawn 
outside is too cool! And that he is already so 
cold. 

Here are skins stripped from bears, and wan 
pillows. They are in a room just under a man- 
sard roof, and its ogival window looks out over 
the loneliness of the sea, and it has surrendered 
to inundation of moonlight. 

Is this life, or is it a night of hallucinations? 

Leaning on an elbow, Lohengrin can see a hint 
of the shadow Elsa’s lashes cast on her cheek. 
Up to her shoulders, Elsa is blotted out by the 
ferocious furs. 

‘What are you looking at?’ she asks. 

‘I am thinking about the marvellous organi- 
zation of the human body.’ 

A silence. Elsa raises herself and leans on an 
elbow. 

‘May I venture to express myself?’ 

“Speak. 

‘But may I really? Even though I have seen 
you in a dream, so kind, so eloquent! Even 
though you have brought me here? May I 
speak in all the sincerity of everything that has 
happened to me?’ 

‘Eternal feminine! ‘That, little sister, is what 
comes of having let you put humanity aside. 
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Suppose we set ourselves, you and I, to organiz- 
ing the Eternal masculine?’ 

‘Oh, that’s already been done... .” 

‘And the men of genius! Why make them 
suffer so very peculiarly? Where does it come 
from, that instinct which confounds the thinker 
at certain hours? .. .” 

‘I do not know, since it is an instinct.’ 

‘Well, they suffer peculiarly so that they will 
sweat out masterpieces. The distracted master- 
pieces of these geniuses, you must know, regild 
every generation’s coat of arms for you women. 
That helps draw the next generation to your 
daughters...’ 

‘Quite right, since the whole world is the 
gainer. 7. > 

‘Oh, my God, my God! Is she a simple secu- 
lar slave, and is she really without malice?’ 

Is he a transcendental spy? Oh, if only the 
buried man peacefully rotted while the woman 
went on to a feminine world where she would be 
rewarded according to the quality and quantity 
of dupes whom she had forced to work for the 
Ideal, down here... .! 

‘Whew! How hot it is! .. 2 

“You do not answer my doubts?’ 

‘I swear to you that I don’t know anything, . 
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that I love you without caring about anything 
except pleasing you because you have taken me 
for your own. And do you think that I haven’t 
my own sorrows!’ 

‘Oh! Don’t cry like that. Don’t cry! Smile 
for me—better than that. Come, now, sing 
something for me.’ 

‘I only know some little girls’ songs.’ 

‘Just the things. I’m listening.’ 

Elsa coughs a little, and then she begins to 
sing with some tears still in her voice: 


‘Samson believed in Delilah, 

Ah, let’s dance, let’s dance, all around! 
The prettiest girl in the world 

Can only give what she has.’ 


‘Who taught you that? Don’t you know 
something less epithalamial?’ 

With her hand on her heart, her eyes on the 
bed’s tester, Elsa psalmodizes: 


‘You go away and you leave us, 
You leave us and you go away, 
To plait and unplait our long hair, 
To stitch on eternal canvases.’ 
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‘No, no! Surely you realize that it isn’t very 
nice! Would you be libidinous, Elsa?’ 

‘I am ignorant of that word’s meaning. But 
suppose you sing, yourself!’ 

With an exemplary accent, Lohengrin de- 
claims: 


‘There was a king of Thule 

Who, until his pious death, 

Loved only a swan whose white wings 
Flew over immaculate lakes. 


‘When death came down... 


‘Death, death! Oh, I don’t want to die! I 
want to see the whole world. I want to know 
the truth concerning nice young girls.’ 

He sobs hopelessly into his pillow. Elsa leans 
towards his temple. And on his feverish tem- 
ple she breathes out with an infernal sincerity: 

‘Boy, boy, do you know the voluptuary cere- 
monies? Here are the sweetmeats of my young 
breasts. Touch my hair and see what a soft and 
sensuous black it is. Touch a stalk of my youth. 
. . . O universal hatreds! nerve-killing experi- 
ence, martyred nights! ... Love me with a 
slow fire, take an inventory of me, massacre me, 
profane me!’ 
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‘Surely you must be raving. You make me 
fear for your...” 

“Why are you so sulky with me! It has been 
going on so long now that it hurts me.’ 

‘I am sulking because . . .’ 

‘Why? I only ask to love you.’ 

‘Ah well, because I detest your thin thighs. I 
admire only large thighs, as far as I am con- 
cerned. At least they frankly recall what is at 
the end of all these charming things.’ 

“Don’t say that to me! What have I done to 
you?’ 

‘Forgive me, forgive me! Don’t cry! It was 
just maliciousness. Oh, on the contrary, I adore 
hard, straight thighs.’ 

‘Really?’ 

“Yes, madly. They are the only ones!’ 

‘Well then?’ 

‘This is it, this is what I detest in you. You 
have these dry, brief anti-maternal thighs. And 
nevertheless, you walk with this perpetual swing 
of a little mammal who has just been unballasted 
of the half-dozen pounds that brought her to 
bed. (Why are you laughing?) Yes, I say, this 
swing which seems to be astonished to find itself 
so light after nine months of fatigue duty. It 
seems to show that you feel lighter than nature, 
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and as if it were taking advantage of an inter- 
mission before another act began. It even seems 
to make this swing of deliverance a bait for new 
incumbrances. I call that aberration, frivolity. 
Do you get my point?’ 

‘Yes, yes! I hadn’t thought of all that. But I 
will observe myself carefully, and I will do 
everything according to your principles, dar- 
ling.’ 

‘No, there’s no use thinking about it. It’s 
incurable. Come now, no more tears! Don’t 
cry! Don’t cry! You know that I can’t stand 
tears.’ 

Lohengrin delicately passes his hand over her 
throat to calm her. 

‘What an original hand you have,’ she says. 

Elsa lies as still as if she were dead. She re- 
members that this original knight’s first compli- 
ment was for her swanlike neck. But no, his 
hand insists on a point... 

‘What do you call that?’ 

‘I don’t know. Adam’s apple.’ 

“You said?’ 

‘Adam’s apple.’ 

“And that doesn’t recall anything to you?’ 

“My faith, no.’ 

“Get away with you! To me, it recalls the 
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worst days of our story. Oh, don’t cry! Don’t 
cry! That’s over, I tell you it’s over.’ 

‘Really, darling?’ 

‘Now let me sleep, let me recuperate for a 
quarter of an hour in the silence of the night. 
And then, in this irresistible night, I will put 
myself to adoring you magnificently.’ 

“As you wish, my treasure.’ 

Lohengrin, that original knight, turns his back 
on her. 

Then he seizes his pillow. He holds it in a 
fond embrace, a mad embrace, first against his 
throat and then against his cheek. And he be- 
gins wailing to it like a child—an incurable 
child, I assure you. 

‘Oh my kind, kind pillow, soft and white like 
Elsa! Oh my little Elsa, my innocent baby 
who is astonished by my profundity, my succu- 
lent baby, my nubile ripe for eating, my sur- 
prise-box, what a windfall your divine body is! 
Ah, I want to love you gropingly, to explore 
the way to your heart! .. . 

“Where are you? Where are you? How I 
love every scrap of you! Oh my kind, kind pil- 
low, you no longer have one little cool place 
for my forehead (after my tiresome day’s 
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work!). My kind pillow, white and pure as a 
swan! Do you hear me? 

‘You will hear me, won’t you, my swan? Oh, 
I would be so happy if you were only here, and 
I would be so happy if I were sure that your 
pallor did not indicate a delicacy of constitution 
which might some day lead you to take up 
singing. 

‘I am clinging to the prow of your unsub- 
mersible throat. Take me across the immaculate 
seas. Steal me away as if I were your poor little 
Ganymede. And when you steal me, remember 
to execute your widest spirals. Sail past the 
bluffs of the Milky Way, through the _ hail- 
storms of the stars, past the fallacious cape of the 
Sun. Fly towards the Holy Grail where my 
father Parsifal is preparing a plan for the re- 
demption of our little sister who is so human 
and so much too earthly! ... 

‘You know all that, my kind and affection- 
ate swan! Jam waiting, I am still, I am holding 
my breath! Farewell, you! .. . 

Oh! the window of the nuptial chamber 
burst with a cyclone of lunar enchantment! 
And the pillow, transformed into a swan, 
spread its wings imperially. Ridden by young 
Lohengrin, the swan rose. Towards meditative 
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liberty, he sailed along in sidereal spirals, he 
sailed over the desolate lacunae of the sea. He 
sailed beyond the seas, towards the altitudes of 
the Metaphysics of Love, towards the glacial 
mirrors into which no young girl will ever look, 
and on which no young girl’s finger will ever 
write her name and a date! 

Since all this, poets celebrate a certain little 
feast of the Ascension. They celebrate it behind 
their foreheads. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE ROSES 


I 


EVER, never, did the little watering-place 
suspect—the little watering-place with a 
common municipal council elected by moun- 
taineers whose avaricious faces were too heavy 
for the light opera costumes in which they ava- 
riciously dressed themselves. 

Why isn’t every town a setting for a very 
light opera, and why isn’t everybody a character 
in a very light opera? Why doesn’t everything 
revolve to the measures of that English waltz 
Myosotis, which one heard that year at the Casino 
—a waltz so decently melancholy, so irreparably 
last, last beautiful days! If I could only, with 
one word, intoxicate you with the spirit of that 
waltz before I allow you to enter this story! 

O gloves eternally rejuvenated by benzine! O 
melancholy coming and going of these exist- 
ences! O forgivable appearances of happiness! 
O beauties who will age in black lace and pass 
into the chimney-corner without ever under- 
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they will bring into the world with so chaste 
a melancholy! 

Little town, little town of my heart. 

Invalids no longer walk round and round the 
springs, holding their carefully graduated gob- 
lets. Now, baths are the thing—water at twen- 
ty-five degrees—then the stroll, and then the 
siesta. And it is for the neurotics, for the ladies, 
for the most feminine ladies. 

One sees them wandering about, these fair 
neurotics, trailing a foot which will never again 
waltz to the delicate and measured air of Myo- 
sotis, or driven in little carriages hooded with 
weary leather. One sees them suddenly leaving 
their seats during the Casino’s concerts, and one 
hears strange sounds of involuntary swallowing. 
One sees them turn quickly back from their 
promenades, holding their hands to necks that 
seem to have received the blows of some sorry 
jester. One meets them at the edge of the wood, 
their faces twitching, strewing bits of torn let- 
ters in the ancient gutters. ‘These are the neu- 
rotics, the children of too brilliant a century, 
and they are everywhere. 

The kindly sun, lover of snakes, of ceme- 
teries, and of wax dolls, also draws a few con- 
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sumptives there—slow of step, but dear to the 
dilettanti. 

They played in the Casino, in other days. (O 
brilliant and irresponsible days that my fool’s 
heart weeps for!) Since they no longer play (O 
shade of Prince Canio, always flanked by your 
faithful Leporello, what unknown grave-digger 
is tending you?) the rooms are deserted except 
by their useless but decorative guardians. But 
the reading room is always filled with infallibly 
daily newspapers, which are not responsible for 
the neurotics who always empty it with those 
sounds of involuntary swallowing that make the 
Temps fall from one’s hands. The old gaming- 
room has only Dutch spinning-tops, jockey- 
billiards, show-cases of prizes for childish lot- 
teries, and tables for chess and _ checkers. 
Another room shelters a grand piano designed 
in other days—O incurably romantic ballades of 
Chopin, you have laid away still another genera- 
tion, while the girl who plays you this morning 
loves, believes that love was not known before 
the arrival of her distinguished and matchless 
heart, and pities you, O ballades, for your exile 
in misunderstanding. This piano of other days 
is still covered with its faded brocade, and no one 
comes to open it now. But the breezes of beau- 
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tiful evenings play strange chance harmonies — 
among the crystal stalactites of the chandelier 
which once illuminated so many well-nourished 
shoulders, dancing to the guilty airs of Offen- 
bach. 

From the terrace of this guilty Casino of 
other days, one sees a thick and healthy grass 
tennis-court. On this healthy tennis-court, one 
sees a whole generation of young gentlemen who 
are truly modern, muscular, fresh from their 
showers, and responsible to History. With their 
bare arms, and their arrogant torsos, they are ex- 
ercising their animal spirits, and they are demon- 
strating their accountability to the free and 
erudite Young Girls who limp about elegantly 
in their flat shoes, holding up their heads to the 
fresh air and to Man. (Instead of cultivating 
their immortal souls and thinking of death, 
which is the natural state of Christians when 
they are ill.) 

Beyond this greensward of truly modern 
youth, one sees the first little hills, and the Greek 
chapel with gilded cupolas to whose vaults are 
relegated all that dies of the princely family of 
Stourdza. 

And farther yet, one sees the Villa of a pout- 
ing, fallen, and unlettered Catholic queen. Fewer ° 
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and fewer people inscribe themselves in her visi- 
tors’ book, but she still thinks that her presence 
draws to the neighbourhood all the visitors it 
once drew. 

And then more hills, sites for touched-up 
chromos of romantic towers, and for cottages 
that exist to be sketched. 

And above this foolish little town and its cir- 
cle of hills, the eternal sky, which puts all these 
ephemeral women into mourning. They never 
go out without putting the shadow of a frivo- 
lous parasol between themselves and God. 

The committee on entertainment is doing 
well. Venetian nights, balloon ascensions (the 
balloonist is always called Karl Securius), chil- 
dren’s merry-go-rounds, séances of spiritualism 
and of anti-spiritualism, all to the sound of the 
valiant little orchestra which nothing in the 
world could prevent from going to the Springs 
at half-past seven every morning to play the 
opening choral of the day. ‘Then, in the after- 
noon, under the acacias of the Promenade—O 
soli of the little harpist, who dresses himself in 
black, blanches his face with powder, and hopes 
to be snatched away by some exotic invalid whose 
soul trembles like his harp! Then, in the eve- 
ning, under the electric light—O march from 
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Aida on the cornet, ascending to the indubi- 
table and chimerical stars! 

There, then, precisely, is the luxurious spa. 
There it is, like a distinguished bee-hive at the 
end of its valley. Every one of these wandering 
couples is rich with a past, spent no one knows 
where. And no proletarians are visible—only 
the lieutenants of luxury, grooms, coachmen, 
cooks all in white on doorsteps in the evening, 
drivers of donkeys, and drivers of cows that give 
milk for the consumptives. And all the lan- 
guages and all the head-dresses that beautify 
civilization. 

In the twilight, still to music, one yawns a 
little. One raises one’s eyes, and one sees this 
eternal circle of well-kept little hills, and these 
strollers who go round and round with pale, 
sharp smiles. To distraction, one has the feeling 
of being in a luxurious prison among green 
meadows—one has the feeling that all the in- 
valids are ill of romance and of the past, and 
that they have been banished here from the 
serious capitals where Progress laboriously com- 
plicates itself. 

One supped on the terrace every evening. Not 
far away, was the table of a large and brunette 
princess, who had not been carefully modelled 
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by nature, and who had not been carefully 
painted by her maid. She thought herself a wit, 
and she shared her error with her familiars. 
Error, error! I watched the fountain leap and 
aspire diabolically towards the star of Venus, 
which had risen above the horizon. ‘The echoes 
of the valley were waked by rockets which were 
like more fountains, but which were still more 
like the stars. To this fountain and to these 
rockets, the stars were as indubitable and chi- 
merical as they were to the march from Aida, 
which was fulminating nostalgically from the 
thoughtful valves of the cornet with three keys. 
They were ineffable as anything, those evenings. 
You who were there, and who had not yet 
drawn to yourselves your still unknown be- 
trothed—as loving it draws the thunderbolt— 
you need search no more. For she whom you 
will find in a little while will be only another. 

O little town, you knew my only passions, but 
they are complete now. Since she (She) died, I 
scarcely ever come back. It is not sentimen- 
tality, though sentimentality is not what a futile 
race thinks, but something which has no name 
in any language—like the voice of blood. 
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Il 


It was Corpus Christi Day. 

Since early morning the old bells had been 
ringing. 

But the heavenly bells contrasted too much 
with certain niggardly rivalries. There was go- 
ing to be a procession. The great square was 
the most important station, and every year in 
this square the Hétel d’Angleterre and the Hotel 
de France renewed the painful rivalries of 
Waterloo and of the Grand Prix in the stage- 
settings of their altars. 

For the second time, public opinion (vox 
populi, vox dei) gave the palm to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. 

And, in fact, besides the classic arrangement 
of carpeted steps, and the four holy pictures, 
and the table d’hdte flower-stands, and candela- 
bra ablaze in the June sunlight, this lair of 
Albion’s sons exhibited a Saint Theresa in an ex- 
cavation among the palms. The hysterical rococo 
polychrome of the town’s patroness fascinated 
the eye. The Hotel de France had been able to 
think of nothing better than excelling its floral 
orgy of the year before. 

On the third corner of the great square, 
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the palace of the Duchess intervened the 
superior serenity of its own altar—for the safe- 
guarding of elegance and the edification of the 
masses. Among peonies and peacock’s feathers 
and pink candles, and between a Holy Family by 
Tiepolo and a Magdalen attributed to Lucas 
Cranach, three good-wishes-for-the-day sup- 
ported the arms of the noble lady, which were 
embroidered on a shield of amaranth plush. 

No matter, there was only one voice to pro- 
claim the victory of England—but it was a mere 
victory of tinsel and allurements that would be 
dearly paid for in a better world. 

Whereas the altar of the Hétel de France— 
without entering into the significance of its 
charming sheaves of lilies, which do not spin— 
was to be the theatre of a more aesthetic second 
edition of the Miracle of the Roses. 

Yes, the legendary Miracle of the Roses! 

At least to the eyes of her who was its heroine, 
a touching and typical creature, snatched away 
too early from the affection of her family and 
the dilettantism of her friends. 

In the great square where the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre and the Hétel de France are to renew the 
painful rivalries of Waterloo and of the Grand 
Prix, and which is to be the most important sta- 
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tion of the feast of Corpus Christi, groups of 
visitors, brilliantly in the fashion (instead of cul- 
tivating their immortal souls, et cetera) are al- 
ready standing about in the same sun with 
groups of simple natives. 

The square is a fine sight in the hot June sun, 
but a being of the twilight now steps upon the 
stage. 

‘Are you comfortable here, Ruth?’ 

“Yes, Patrick.’ 

Under the peristyle of the hotel’s entrance, 
the young invalid is decently stretched out in 
her chaise-longue. Her brother Patrick wraps 
her in rugs and, with a slapped obsequiousness, 
the gold-laced porter places a screen on her left. 

Patrick seats himself beside his sister’s couch. 
He holds her handkerchief, transparent as a per- 
fume, her box of orange cachou, her fan (a fan, 
O ironic and sad caprice of the last hour!), her 
flask of real musk (the last consolation of the 
dying). He holds these sad properties of his sis- 
ter’s role, he always holds them, always, eter- 
nally, at the service of every changing expres- 
sion—already reinitiated in the original heights 
out there beyond life (life, that regimen of non- 
entity). At this moment, she is meditating on 
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those shadows of hands with phalanges sadly like 
mother-of-pearl—hers. 

Ruth has never been married or betrothed, 
and the ring finger of that left hand with the 
phalanges sadly like mother-of-pearl bears a 
wedding-ring, very slender, certainly. Still 
some mystery. 

Ideal maiden on her deathbed, too soon 
snatched away from the affection of her fam- 
ily and the dilettantism of her friends, in her 
grey gown with its long straight folds, her fur 
cape, and her high lace collar held by a thin gold 
fleur-de-lis. Hair of red amber massed on her 
forehead and elaborately braided in two coils on 
her fair neck, in the fashion of Julia Mammea. 
Bewildered eyes, virtuous but untamed. A little 
mouth that is greedy even though it is bloodless. 
An air too late, adorable too late. Adorable too 
late, for how can this waxen tint ever redden 
again from jealousy? 

She speaks, doubtless to hear herself say some- 
thing at least once more. 

‘Ah, Patrick, the noise of that falling water 
will kill me.’ 

There is a cascade, in fact, at the side of the 
hotel. 


‘Come now, Ruth, don’t give yourself ideas.’ 
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To change her mood, she fumbles among the 
insipid tea-roses (the doctor had forbidden her 
blood-red roses) scattered on her black and 
white checkerboard rug. Then she ended, as 
she always ended, but with a look so delicately 
martyred that it dispelled every suspicion of 
pose. 

‘Weak, Patrick, weak as an emptied 
sacheta.. «(2 

They are brother and sister, but of different 
(very different) mothers. He is four years the 
younger, a youth admirable as the fir-trees of 
his country. They have been living in a retired 
pavilion of the hotel for two months. 

‘Weak, Patrick, weak as an emptied 
SACheteNs wine: 

Too pure, indeed, to live, too nervous to keep 
body and soul together. Too much like diamond 
to let herself be scratched by existence, the invio- 
lable Ruth empties herself like a sachet from 
winter resort to winter resort, always following 
the sun, lover of cemeteries, of dissolutions, and 
of virgin wax dolls. 

They were in India last year, at Darjeeling, 
and there the condiment of hallucinations was 
added to her tuberculosis. Though already with- 
drawn from the conflict of this cruel blood-’ 
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thirsty world, she found herself the distractedly 
unwilling inspiration and the one witness of a 
strange suicide in a moonlit garden. And since 
that night she thinks that she sees the red and 
passionate blood of the strange suicide in the 
fine blood of her own lungs and she becomes 
delirious from this blood of sharp, concise things. 

Consumptive, delirious, whichever may be at 
the bottom of all this romancing, the young 
lady is not here for long, as they allow them- 
selves to whisper below stairs and in the offices. 
(That floor is pitiless.) 

As in a dream which interrupts for a season 
or two his own travels and his own development 
into hero, the good Patrick follows with a fatal- 
ist’s eye the dying, dying colors of the hectic 
spots on his sister’s cheeks, and the crescents of 
blood on her handkerchiefs. He exists only to 
lean over her eyes, sometimes acute as those of 
wild birds on the Atlantic, sometimes in a fog 
dark as tar, to lean over che veins of her temples, 
blue as flashes of heat lightning, to serve her at 
table, to take her walking, to bring her a bou- 
quet of marigolds every morning, to show her 
pictures, to play little Norwegian things from 
an album of Kjerulf’s for her, to read to her in 
a perennially eager voice. 
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At this moment, Patrick is reading Seraphita, 
to help his sister forget the great staring creatures 
while she waits for the procession. 

‘Like a white dove, a soul will rest for an in- 
stant on this body... .’ 

‘It is easy to interpret,’ Ruth said. ‘It be- 
longs decidedly to the low seraphic, that effort. 
It smells of Geneva, where it was written. And 
this messenger of light with a sword and a hel- 
met! Poor, poor Seraphita! No, this Balzac 
with the neck of a bull could never have been 
your brother.’ 

And Ruth, sublimely reserved, begins again to 
fumble with one hand among the tea-roses scat- 
tered over the black and white checkerboard 
of her rug. The other hand plays with a strange 
enamelled medallion that seems to padlock her 
sexless breasts with its esoterism. 

Strange, strange, indeed, this enamelled medal- 
lion that she caresses on her sexless breasts. It is 
an enamel in relief, and of a barbaric future taste 
—the enormous and splendid eye of a peacock’s 
tail under a human eyelid, and encircled by 
bloodless uncut stones. One May afternoon in 
the Bois, a poor devil whom Ruth had been find- 
ing in her path for a long time rushed from the 
shrubbery, followed her carriage, and threw the 
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medallion at her feet. He said to her in a per- 
fectly natural voice, ‘For you only, and the day 
when you lay it away I will retire from life.’ 
A gentleman fainted as she entered a drawing- 
room one evening. When he recovered, this 
gentleman stammered that he did not faint be- 
cause of her, but because of the enamelled medal- 
lion she wore on her breast. He begged her to 
let him have it for his collection. Ruth told 
him why she was obliged to refuse, and described 
the poor madman as well as she could. The col- 
lector searched for him, failed to find him, and 
went into a decline. He came to Ruth’s house, 
and there he surrendered to the vastness of na- 
ture his poor soul which loved things that are 
made. 

That is the great secret. This Ruth, this 
charming dying girl, by an incomprehensible fa- 
tality, spends her life spreading suicide on her 
way to the cross. 

Ruth operated at Biarritz before she came to 
sadden the little watering-place, and despite her 
horror of blood she went to see a bullfight at 
Saint Sebastian. 

Ruth and her imperturbable brother were sit- 
ting in the governor’s box above the bull’s en- 
trance. Ruth was ecstatic in her loose gown of 
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tea-coloured etamine, without folds or flounces— 
hastily made, with the hurried get-it-done-any- 
how of a shroud, in order not to affront the dis- 
solution beyond fashions which might at any 
moment overtake her who was to wear it. 

The bestial blood which flowed there, slowly 
drunk by the sand of the arena, did take the 
place of her usual nightmare. 

Decently, without a quickening of the heart, 
she had already exulted over six jades disembow- 
elled, four bulls gashed and run through at last, 
and two wounded banderilleros thrown head- 
long. She always held the governor’s arm when 
the whole circus suggested by a thousand waving 
handkerchiefs that he should wave his own hand- 
kerchief and stop the massacring of picadors and 
horses. 

‘Not yet, signor presidente, the next engage- 
ment will be the most beautiful . . .’ 

At the fifth bull, a volley of jeers broke over 
the weak signor presidente. ‘Two horses in their 
death agony lay in each other’s embrace waiting 
to be dispatched. ‘Two others were dragged 
away losing masses of bowels. Finally, at a sig- 
nal, the heavy picadors dressed in yellow had 
drawn back, leaving the bull facing the ban- 
derillero waiting with his beribboned javelins 
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behind him. He was bleeding, the poor bull, 
from the scratches that had been only too suc- 
cessfully placed. He bounded, then turned, and 
went to smell the limp masses of the two 
wounded horses and to touch them with his 
small horns. He sat down in front of them like 
a brotherly sentinel and laid his forehead against 
them as if he were trying to understand. In vain 
the banderillero called him, teased him, and 
threw a bonnet with its bunches of black silk 
grapes at his feet. The bull went on trying to 
understand, digging the sand with an angry 
hoof, bewildered by this field of brilliant colours 
and clamouring people where he could not do 
anything except tear floating red rags and blind- 
folded horses. 

A capador jumped over the wall and threw a 
collapsed leather bottle in his face. The bril- 
liantly coloured spectators applauded. 

And then, suddenly, before these twenty thou- 
sand fans waving under the splendid sky in a 
great silence of waiting, this beast stretched his 
neck unmistakably towards Ruth, as if she alone 
were the cause of all this cruelty. So far from 
his native pastures, he began to utter cries so 
superhumanly miserable (so genial, to tell it all) 
that there was one of those moments of general 
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shock in which new religions are founded. 
Fainting and delirious, the beautiful and inhu- 
man lady of the presidential box was carried out. 

And Ruth took up again her torn refrain. 

‘Blood, blood . .. there, on the grass... 
all the perfumes of Araby. .. .” 

Since Ruth had been there, the slaughter of 
bulls and horses had to end very strangely that 
day. ‘This signor presidente, who saw our young 
and symbolical heroine for the first time, this 
singular being with his yellow fever face and his 
gold spectacles, this creole who was undisturbed 
and somnolent before the jeers of the whole cir- 
cus, killed himself that very evening. He left 
some little souvenirs of consular exiles in the 
colonies for Ruth, and an enigmatical and noble 
letter which Patrick was happily able to inter- 
cept—besides refusing to catch the significance 
of this epidemic of bizarre scenes. 

And who ever did catch it, if not He who 
reigns in heaven? 


Ill 
When the bells had caught their breath, they 


struck one more blow on the bosom of unrea- 
soning nature—which does not know whether it 
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is more ‘natural’ or ‘naturalized,’ but which 
does not join the two ends any the less for that. 

The procession of Him who reigns in heaven 
approached. There was a flourish of trumpets, 
and it appeared. 

First came the two choir boys in yellow, car- 
rying the censer and the tall cross of old silver— 
both with the bored air of tradition. 

Then, stamping like a flock of sheep, a boys’ 
school, two by two, dressed in their Sunday best 
by poor mamas who had surpassed themselves. 
They all held the book of canticles open under 
their hats and dragged the litany towards the 
round acacias of the Promenade. The first two, 
dressed like offsprings of more consequential citi- 
zens, hoisted the worn silk banner and two less 
important little boys held its tassels. At a cer- 
tain moment, a father left the hedge of specta- 
tors, and vigorously rearranged the plastered 
parting of his touching Elliacin with his shaving- 
brush and an air that said, ‘I am a member of 
this parish.’ The last four boys of this flock, 
tall and loutish in their black first communion 
suits, gave their shoulders to the shafts of a Pieta 
in the style of the Rue Saint Sulpice. Four 
choristers in red hats, extravagantly gloved and 
brilliantly sashed, marshalled the school’s pro- 
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cession, coming and going with their hands on 
their hips like sergeants-at-arms. 

Then came some little girls, looking like bar- 
ley-sugar angels in white frocks and blue sashes, 
their curls wreathed with lilies of the valley, and 
their bare arms carrying baskets of petals. 

Then a boarding-school, dowdily out of uni- 
form, singing a canticle slightly off the key. 

Then a multitude of white-gowned winners of 
the Rose, some congregation of Children of 
Mary, wreathed, gloved, exceedingly genteel, 
carrying a banner here and there, and here and 
there a plaster statue—parochial relics of a 
vague sanctity. 

Then, still in white, an omnibus filled with 
first communicants veiled in long folds, eyes 
lowered, hands touching in a pious point, mur- 
muring in unison things learned by heart. (Ah! 
when the heart is there . . .) 

Then, in solid formation, preceded by the 
whole fire-brigade, the choral society advanced, 
a choral society of smoked and dried peasants, 
in frock-coats and top hats—brasses dented in 
homeward journeys from wedding dances, clari- 
nets in the fashion of Jocrisse at the Fair, drums 
with blue skins, and dog-eared music fastened 
to the instruments. At the moment, they were » 
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executing the wedding march from Mendels- 
sohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

After the band, four carefully chosen little 
girls passed, scattering the rose petals with which 
their baskets were filled. And at last, its four 
staves held by four weighty gentlemen, the gold- 
fringed canopy sheltering the ecclesiastic who 
was to officiate. Pompous to behold, but pros- 
trated within, he held out to the faithful along 
the way the legendary monstrance of the Most 
Holy Sacrament. 

And the canopy halted before the altar of the 
H6tel de France. 

O hushed step of edifying unction, silence in 
the full light of day, bell sounding shrill and 
sacred as during mass at the moment of the 
elevation, censer swinging! This Holy Sacra- 
ment was evidently the climax of the procession. 

The gentlemen had uncovered, ladies knelt on 
the edge of the pavement. No elegant sceptic 
objected. 

O silence in the full light of day, bell sound- 
ing shrill and sacred as during mass at the mo- 
ment of the elevation, censers raised in clouds 
of homage! The whole world was pious. 

But for Ruth, unfortunate and symbolical 
heroine whom I have created, this silence irre- 
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sistibly persuading one to shriek, this bell shrill 
and implacable as the Last Judgment, are they 
not the attributes of the desolation of desola- 
tions in those unrighteous valleys beyond the 
grave where the Suicide wanders, the Suicide 
who loved too much, the Suicide who can not 
speak, the Suicide with the wound in his fore- 
head? ... 

She unclasps her feverishly devout hands, and, 
hanging on her brother’s arm, she begins to moan 
from the bottom of her somnambulist limbo. 
‘Blood, blood, there on the grass! . . . All the 
perfumes of Araby ... O Patrick, if I only 
knew why .. . I of all others, in this vast world 
where our sex is in the majority?’ 

Patrick could have cried to her at last and 
before the world, ‘You began it!’ But no, he 
caresses her hands, he gently gives her the flask 
of musk, and he waits without scandal, although 
he feels her fainting. 

The priest who bears the Holy Sacrament 
turns visibly towards the elegant young invalid 
for a moment, and favours her with a remote 
movement of his consecrated lips. 

And, at the same moment, a little girl comes 
out of the ranks, a little girl urged on by a beam- 
ing, tingling, young man. Scarlet with shame, 
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as if she were obeying some dreadful order, she 
climbs the steps and comes to scatter all the rose- 
coloured roses in her basket around the chaise- 
longue of the fainting girl. (The child just 
missed falling as she went down.) 

There are moments in this life that are ab- 
solutely heartrending, heartrending for all classes 
of society. This was not one of them, but there 
are such moments. 

The procession began its march again. The 
Holy Sacrament went to thurify the Hotel 
d’Angleterre’s Saint Theresa of hysterical rococo 
polychrome, before thurifying in its turn the 
coat of arms of the Duchess. The canticles had 
begun again at the head, and the tail of the pro- 
cession was marching past. 

It passed, the tail of the procession. First, the 
household of the fallen queen. Then, in two 
files, a whole senate of citizens, hat in hand, with 
the indelible stigmata of their callings—apo- 
plectic butchers and pale pastry-cooks. Then 
some peasants, bent, wrinkled, skulls poorly 
covered, but caps in their hands, two or three 
on crutches, two or three walking alone and re- 
citing their prayers. Then the sisters of charity, 
hands in their big sleeves, head-dresses with 
wings quivering like a Holy Ghost monstrously 
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starched by a religion that had taken flight on 
its own ceremonies. Then a few ladies with 
parasols, and some servant-girls. ‘Then some 
peasant women with shawls of other days and 
sunburnt goitres. At long intervals, a good 
Christian dropped off his beads aloud, and his 
neighbours murmured the correct responses. 

The Corpus Christi Day procession ended by 
ending, stupidly chopped off with a timid group 
of maid-servants. 

And the general public poured after it, in the 
dust and the trampled petals, towards their dé- 
jeuners a la carte. 

In the meantime, while they were taking down 
the altar... 

Farewell baskets, vintage time is over! ... 

Ruth revives, she looks, she exults. One hand 
is touching the enamelled medallion which locks 
her sexless breasts, and the other hand is point- 
ing. ‘Oh, Patrick, Patrick! Look at the roses 
in the square! No more blood, but the roses of a 
blood redeemed forever! Oh, give me one of 
them to touch .. .” 

“It really is true!’ Patrick says, without think- 
ing about it, instinctively tender, wholly his sis- 
ter’s. Blood changed into roses indeed! 

“Then he is saved, Patrick?’ 
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“He is saved.’ 

She fills her hands with petals and sobs noise- 
lessly. . 

‘Oh, the poor creature! Now I will not have 
to bother myself about his condition.’ 

And she ends in a violent cough which has to 
be watered with the eternal syrup of benzoin. 

And actually, thanks to the rose-coloured roses 
scattered at such a happy moment by a nameless 
little girl, Ruth was exorcised of her hallucina- 
tions, and from that day she could give herself 
entirely to the duties of her consumption, whose 
record she began again with a pen dipped in a 
blue-flowered ink-well manufactured at Delft. 

Useless to say she never knew that the very 
evening of this same Corpus Christi Day, the 
brother of the little girl with the basket of 
miraculous roses killed himself for her sake in a 
hotel room, with no witness of the state of his 
poor heart except Him who reigns in heaven. 

But the Miracle of the Roses was accomplished 
in all the glory of blood and of roses! Hialle- 
lujah! 
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OR THE INVENTION OF THE FLUTE WITH 
SEVEN REEDS 


N his matutinal pipe, Pan plays out his 

Passionate sorrows to the echoes in the 
Valley-of-Diapered-Grassplot, which is in the 
land of Arcadia. 

On a beautiful summer morning, the whole 
world has wandered into this madly marvellous 
valley. And the whole world will be saying ‘I 
know all about it.’ 

The waterfall is springlike with sunshine, and 
as it drops its radiant mist into the very for- 
tunately virginal pool, its foam seems to be in- 
toxicating the Sun itself. It seems to be sprink- 
ling the green napery which covers the little 
hills. Oh thousand prisms of optimism! Oh 
youth, oh beauty, oh unanimity! Oh sunshine! 

Pan is young and immortal. And, as he 
and I understand the word, he has never loved. 

During the night, when the whole valley had 
been inundated by the moon’s aria, he had bit- 
terly blown his pipe, his poor little inadequate 
twopenny pipe. But he had ended by going off 


to sleep. His dreams made his heart still emptier. 
95 
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When the sun rose, he stretched out the goat- 
legs whose locks were still curly with dew. (He 
had given up doing his gymnastics.) 

And now, there he is, lying face downwards 
among the thyme. Leaning on his elbows, he has 
again begun to serenade himself with his own 
sorrows, played on a pipe which has only four 
notes. He is all alone in the delicate solitude of 
the early morning. What can he do about love, 
except go on waiting in this excellent atmos- 
phere, and go on trying to express himself like 
thisee 


Pan waits, and this is what he sings: 


‘The other sex! ‘The other sex! 
Oh! the complete little Eve 
Who advances, delighted with her part, 
And with the light of marriage 

In her eyes. 

Her hair is falling around her shoulders, 
In the pious light of the rising sun! . 


‘Oh! speak, speak! 

The little Eve is coming down from her moun- 
tain top, 

Her body is walking towards its sacrifice, 

Even her soul is blushing with submission! .. . 
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‘A body, a soul, 
Boyhood’s little friend! 
Born to be 

My bride! 


‘And I will lead her away 

While her heart is weeping, 

While her mouth is like rose-coloured honey 
And her two breasts are as timid as rabbits! . . . 


“The breezes tease 

The cherries of her red-gold hair. 

She raises her little nose, 

She calls out to the sun ‘Isn’t he marvellous!” 


“Then, standing proudly, she proclaims. 

“J am no peacock, 

I am no doll! 

I have escaped from everything 

To run aground on the heart of the great god 
Pan! 

Oh! I am as pure as a tulip, 

I am virginal in every sense of the word! 

April! April! 

My happiness is hanging by a thread!” 

‘But fauna and flora 

Show us our duties 
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From sunset to sunrise, 
And from sunrise to sunset! 


‘I saw her in a dream, 

The very welcome little Eve! 
Epiphany! Epiphany! 

It was all my creative imagination!” 


Pan stops singing and begins to observe the 
very fortunately virginal morning which fills 
the whole valley. 

‘This is a radiant morning, but happiness is 
as hard to catch as this sunshine! How can I 
arrange my affairs so that I can be as happy as 
this morning has managed to be?’ 

It is easy to talk about it. Pan gives himself 
up again to the pipe which is very imperfect but 
which is so faithful that it is worthy to be called 
comrade. He begins the ancient ballad ‘I am 
disgusted with wild strawberries,’ and then he 
stops, disgusted with the ballad itself. 

But finally, the thyme begins to crush fra- 
grantly against his members, the bees begin to 
hum around him, the stems of the wild carrots’ 
blossoms seem to feel at home in the pleasant 
air, the cicadas begin to warm up and to sing 
about it. As far as his eye can reach, every- 
thing is lovely. 
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Pan feels that he also has excuses for existing, 
and he goes back to the ritornello based on his 
grand passion. 


“My soul makes my body ache. 

My body makes my soul ache. 

For nights and nights I’ve been ringing my bell, 
And nothing has come yet. 


Her body would not be everything to me, 

And I would not be just the great god Pan to 
her. 

But still, it would be idiotic 

To pretend that the thing was fraternal!’ 


Then he begins to reason with himself aloud, 
and slightly aside. 

‘O woman, woman! You create monomaniac 
humanity! I love you, I love you! But what 
is that word love? Where does it come from, 
and what do its neutral and inconsequential syl- 
lables ring out? 

‘For my part, this is how it seems to me. 
Love, that word says nothing to me except when 
I associate it with its sound. It isn’t fantastic 
to remember that the English word aim means 
goal and that the French word aime means love. 
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I love you, then, would mean you are my goal. 
I will follow you, and I will be happy. ‘That’s 


a clever idea. 


‘Oh won’t you come on, won’t you come right 
away? 

Where shall I go to look for you, 

My delicate Psyche? 

My Psyche, who is deflowered by every instant 

Outside of my adequate arms. 


‘Oh how decidedly you will be you! 
Ingenuously, I will lead you 

Into the darkest forest, 

There where it is cool. 

And then you can lie down on the grass, 
You will hear nothing except the cicadas. 
You will give yourself up to the springtime, 
And all your virginal afternoons will be ended. 


“You will see, you will see, 

That I will not fail you, 

My arms will be adequate, 

Fertile as the earth. 

But it will not be just your body. ... 


‘Hush! Here she is! Laughing and white, 
coming out of the tall grasses of my fields! We 
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will play and sing, we will be very much ab- 
sorbed in our games, and she won’t be frightened. 
Zeus, Zeus, what an entrance! 


‘I am disgusted with wild strawberries, 
Since I dreamed of my little Eve. 
Since she smiled at me, 

With her finger on her lips. 


‘I must admit that I’ve been disgusted with 
mysteries, 

Since my naughty little Eve 

Smiled at me coaxingly, 

And made me a sign 

That I must not speak to her. 


‘Mystery and smile, 
Oh my lovely dream ship! 


‘Smile and little hush. 
So stop, my lute. 


‘And on my word, her body would not be 
everything to me... .’ 

Right through the pious morning sunshine, 
right through the happy fields, the nymph 
Syrinx is advancing—very unexpectedly, and in 
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all the actuality of her young flesh and her young 
bones. (How youthfully her young eyes swear 
everything!) She stops there. Her smile shows 
that she is delighted, her neck is bent down to- 
wards Pan, her arms are waving towards him, 
and she is undoubtedly charmed by Pan’s inof- 
fensive plaint. Very slowly, she sits herself down 
in the pretty thyme. But evidently she is sitting 
down only to hear him better, and she is sitting 
at an irreproachable distance from him. 

Oh! It is really she, rosy and modest, wait- 
ing as beautifully as an almond tree in blossom. 

She is not ashamed. She knows her own value, 
and she knows it is far above the standard that 
you will accept. But with her heavy hair curved 
into a very personal diadem, her big eyes raised 
to the little hills and her delicately rose-coloured 
pout, the world would hardly have expected her 
to abandon herself to the springtime, or to be 
overcome by the songs of the cicadas. 

Nevertheless, although her big eyes are raised 
to the very tops of the hills, although her 
hair is arranged in a diadem, and although her 
pout is very distinguished, she was born to come 
there. She is fitted out with the utensils that 
would bring her there. 

“Yes,” Pan says to himself. 
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‘Alas!’ Pan says to himself. In spite of what 
will happen, her big eyes will still raise themselves 
higher than humanity tomorrow. And the day 
after, she will still be her unified self, and her 
pout will still belong to the other world. 

But what does it matter! Pan has gone back 
to his meditations, and he is struck by more than 
one irreconcilable antinomy. He is ill from the 
arrival of great love, and he will accept Woman 
without argument. 

He has stopped playing on his little instru- 
ment. He is looking at her. After all, he knows 
that he does not deserve this apparition, and he 
is afraid that he will break the spell if he speaks. 
He is trying to get himself penetrated by the 
idea that she is really there and that he is really 
living in the present. 

But she takes it upon herself to break the 
spell—because there really is a spell. A spell that 
is languid and nostalgic, but very fresh. 

‘That was a very pretty thing you were play- 
ing.’ 

‘Oh, that’s just a twopenny pipe. If I had a 
real flute, I could do something. I wouldn’t 
worry about anything else!’ 

She is silent again. She asks nothing except 
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to be interested in him, and to be happy in the 
lovely weather. 

‘I wouldn’t worry about anything,’ Pan in- 
sists, ‘not even...’ 

‘Not even about what?’ 

‘Not even about persuading you to share this 
love I have been feeling so long.’ 

‘Really?’ 

She says this ‘really’ with an air that is ele- 
vated, but that shows very little knowledge of 
the world. And without lowering her eyes, she 
begins to smooth the straight folds of her tunic 
—the folds of the tunic which stretches tightly 
around her young breasts, and which is caught 
with a clasp on each shoulder. 

‘Really?’ 

“Yes, but I know there’s no use. You have 
such big eyes, and then that pout is so charming. 
No. And anyway, I have such a headache this 
morning. But I am very grateful to you for 
having come. Your presence is very restful.’ 

She is still silent, and her eyes do not contradict 
each other. The weather is so lovely! 

Pan looks down. He amuses himself by tear- 
ing up some little flowers and some blades of 
grass. 

He looks up again. She is still there. She is 
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still considering him with her virginally intelli- 
gent look, and with her virginally intelligent 
pout. 

No! No one can be quite that innocent. 

“When do you expect to finish?’ 

‘Finish what?’ 

Oh, when she says that ‘finish what,’ her eyes 
are twice as perfect, and her pout is twice as 
perfect. 

Pan rolls over in the thyme, and he sobs out 
one short Pantheistic sob. 

But evidently she must know where that sob 
came from, and where it went. Her perfect 
manner is not at all disturbed by it. 

Pan expects her to be frightened, and he is all 
ready with an ‘Oh! don’t be afraid!’ which 
would have tied the situation together. But he 
contents himself with saying ‘I am ill, very ill! 
Oh, I really understand you! You are about to 
tell me that you don’t like all this, that you were 
just going by. What do you know about all 
this? To begin with, how did you happen to be 
coming along here? You don’t say anything 
. . - 1 wouldn’t take advantage of you! ... 
But don’t let’s talk about that.’ 

He drops his head again. And like a lunatic 
who has been a lunatic for a long time, he goes 
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on tearing up blades of grass and little flowers. 
He raises his head, and he finds her looking at 
him with her whole beauty, which seems to be 
decidedly endless. Suppose he should surprise 
her by throwing his whole immortal body at her 
feet! But he restrains himself. What should 
happen will happen. Everything is in Every- 
thing Else. And he takes up his pipe again, with 
the air of a young man who is satisfied with a 
scale a day. 
He begins to warble chimerically. 


‘The light of marriage 

Is in lovely eyes! 

Soul blushing with true submission, 
Body looking down other paths! 


“Her body would not be everything to me, 

And I would not be just the great god Pan to 
her. 

But we wouldn’t be foolish enough 

To pretend that the whole thing was fraternal! 

April! April!’ (It is an unbearable ritar- 
dando.) 

‘Our happiness is hanging by a thread! 

Epiphany! Epiphany! 

It was all my creative imagination!’ 
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Pan has polished his song often enough for one 
morning. He looks up again. She is there, she is 
still there. And she seems to be disarmed by this 
big boy and by the exceptional beauty of the 
morning. 

A simple honest smile would be Pan’s answer 
to this smile. But he thinks that a shrug of the 
shoulders is more to the point than anything ex- 
cept a look which seems to say that he is only 
an amateur after all. 

‘What astonishing eyes! Oh, you, whoever 
you are! Your face ends in such a charming 
point, and your pout is so legitimate! When 
you are looking into the mirror of a spring, do 
you ever dream of having any other kind of 
face? 

‘No, all of us have the faces of our own souls. 
My soul couldn’t conceive itself any more than 
my face could. It’s a vicious circle, I realize 
that now. 

‘It’s fortunate that you are a goddess. If you 
weren’t, you would become an old woman some 
day, and your soul would still go on conceiving 
a face which was no longer yours.’ 

‘I hadn’t thought of that before. You are 
certainly a realist.’ 

‘I am Pan.’ 
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‘Iam... very little, just now. But usually 
I am everything. Understand me, I am the song 
of the wind... .’ 

‘And what about Aeolus, then?’ 

‘No, listen to me. I am things, the life of 
things, in the classic sense. No, I am not that. 
Oh, how unlucky Iam! If I only had a better 
instrument than this twopenny pipe, I could 
play everything that Iam to you! I would play 
in a way that musicians would think very odd. 
Classic solemnity makes me laugh. All this about 
the Kyrie, all this about the Gloria in excelsis. 
Contrast them with the gracious and lively airs 
of my native land. 

‘But, you know, men can’t be simple with 
women. They should always make their declara- 
tions in stately language. But music would be 
better, because music is universally infinite.’ 

Pan straightens himself up furiously. 

‘And what about you! Just the sound of 
your voice. Just the music of your voice. Is 
that more honourable? Oh, what misery, what 
misery for both of us!’ 

He rolls over in the thyme at her feet, and he 
groans like a miserable Caliban. She looks down 
at him with both of her big eyes, which are as 
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compassionate as they can be while they still pre- 
serve their distinction. 

Pan gets himself together again, and he speaks 
with an air of supremacy. 

‘In short, O noble virgin, whoever you may 
be, you have a body which seems to be a good 
deal like those I have seen before. It’s getting 
later every minute, and I have never loved. Will 
you give yourself up to me completely, in the 
name of Everything?’ 

There is a silence. (Time goes on being lost, 
but the valley goes on looking beautiful.) 

In all her loveliness, the nymph Syrinx slowly 
rises to her feet. She speaks very soberly. 

‘I am the nymph Syrinx. And I have a little 
naiad blood, also. My father is the river Ladon, 
who has the beautiful torso, and the flowering 
beard. I was on my way home from Mount 


> 


Lyceum... . 

‘Ah! Ah! a naiad, then! You must find 
me very ugly, very like a Caliban, very goatlike! 
A naiad! A cousin of the beautiful Narcissus, 
who was the son of the river Cephissus. Isn’t 
that too bad! Narcissus was a beautiful boy, 
wasn’t he, and very distinguished looking?’ 

The nymph Syrinx stiffens up. She throws 
back a lock of hair from her high forehead, and 
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in a cool rough voice she proclaims ‘You are 
mistaken about me. Yes, I am an aesthetic soul, 
and I have just dipped myself in the Castalian 
spring, which is so dear to the nine chaste Muses. 
I am the most faithful of Artemis’s followers.’ 

Pan recoils. Syrinx raises her arms towards 
the pure firmament, where Hecate will shine this 
very evening. As a result of this gesture, her 
two white breasts rise a little under her diapha- 
nous tunic. Pure and lunar, they efface them- 
selves. 

‘O Artemis, Empress of chaste nights! The 
blood of your heart is as rough as the tongues 
of your bats. You leap across streams, and you 
say very little. The steel of your looks stops 
the rosy blood of young girls who are about to 
step into shared beds. Your chlamys is ar- 
ranged according to the strictest rules of the 
Doric order. When you return from your mag- 
nificent hunts, you fall down on the dry leaves 
of your forests, and you sleep until the bugle call 
of the dawn. To the chase! To the chase!’ 

Syrinx’s laugh is as strident as a Valkyrie’s call. 
She forgets Pan. In the beautiful light of morn- 
ing, she begins her young and leaping race around 
the field and the valley. 


Pan’s heart is broken by a vast primitive sad- 
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ness. He stands still. He sees her go away and 
he does not see her come back. ‘There he is, sud- 
denly defeated. He is just realizing the poverty 
and the tawdriness of his own life. How hope- 
lessly pure she is, speaking so properly, and look- 
ing straight in front of her! Poor Pan! Like 
a flash of lightning, he has just seen all of the 
great and legendary sorrow of Demeter. He has 
seen her as a dusty beggar, wandering all over 
the world and questioning shepherds about her 
daughter Persephone, who had disappeared on a 
morning when she was gathering a bouquet of 
wild flowers for her mother. 

Love, love! Would you have me dry up 
here without saying a word, without making a 
verse? 

But Pan is an immortal! He begins to think 
of the evening that is sure to come, the evening 
when he will be alone with his own genius. At 
the thought of his genius, at the thought of the 
sublime discussions in which he would certainly 
change the opinions of Artemis herself, he draws 
in a few large breaths of the air which belongs 
to every one, and he dashes away after the pre- 
cious fugitive. To the chase! To the chase! 

And then the pursuit of the nymph Syrinx 
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begins—the legendary pursuit of the nymph 
Syrinx by the great god Pan. 

Oh, he can certainly catch her! He will bring 
her to her knees in a corner of a wood, he will tell 
her what is going to happen to her, he will make 
her into a creature who is no better than he is. 
And then, he will be able to adore her with all 
his large and misunderstood heart. 

She was already far away from him. But she 
turns back, and then she sees that she is being 
pursued. She stops for a moment, and faces him 
bravely. Then she dashes away again. 

‘Ah! You are running away from me! But 
I will catch you! I will twist your little arms, 
I will grind your little cat bones to powder, I’ll 
teach you! .. .’ 

O long and legendary day, you are far away 
now, and you will never come back again! ... 
And besides, it all happened in Arcadia, and long 
before the coming of the Pelasgians. 

There is sunshine everywhere, the fields are 
rapturous, the birds are making themselves hoarse 
as they fly around the landscape! And what a 
number of shrubs there are to notice! Stags 
wander along with their roes, and turn aside to 
drink. On perpendicular rocks, capriform ante- 
lopes stop to browse. And on the edge of the 
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forest, vast silences are cut by the squirrels who 
are making dry little leaps among the dry leaves. 

Oh, when he has conquered her, when he 
has tamed this superhuman little savage, they 
will come back to wander through this wood to- 
gether. He will hurt her, he will flatten her out 
like one of these leaves, his revenge will never 
be great enough! 

In the meantime, to the chase! To the chase! 
If it takes all morning! ... 

Syrinx is going to keep her lead for a long 
time. She is not exhausted by insomnia or by 
fever. She has not given up the habit of doing 
her gymnastics. She always sleeps well, and she 
lives according to her principles. Still, it isn’t 
so bad for Pan when they are in the fields. But 
when they are on the edge of a wood, Syrinx 
can amuse herself by disappearing behind trees, 
and Pan is afraid that she has set a trap for him, 
and that she has left the highway and run away 
into the wood. 

‘Oh! T’ll catch you, I’ll catch you! But after 
I catch you, I’ll sulk for three days and three 
nights. Still, how I love you, how I love you! 
You are all I want! How lovely your flight is! 
How my Caliban’s heart lights up during every 
moment of your flight! And what lovely tears 
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I will shed for you this evening, as soon as I 
have forgiven you!’ 

After they have passed a few woods, a few 
fields, and a few other kinds of landscapes, Syrinx 
finds herself facing a high bank which is pali- 
saded with flowering blackberry vines. Syrinx 
turns obliquely and takes the obstacle by an es- 
calade. After she has climbed the gentle slope, 
she stands still. She looks down at Pan, who is 
running towards her, and she watches his ap- 
proach. Instead of turning aside as she did, Pan 
runs aground in the ravine. An armistice be- 
comes unavoidable, and during the armistice he 
continues to look up at her. (At least, he can 
get himself penetrated by this actually present 
reality.) Without any doubt, they are going to 
begin their discussion again, and perhaps it will 
end amiably under the midday sun. 

Standing up there in that noble and terrifying 
pose, she still dominates him. She is still chaste 
and cool, her diadem of hair is still undisturbed. 
Her eyes do not contradict each other, and they 
do not know anything more about insomnia than 
a spring knows about perfume. 

‘Why are you pursuing me?’ she asks him, 
with a voice which has often called the hounds of 
Artemis. 
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“Because I love you. You are all that I want,’ 
he answers, in his most Pantheistic voice. 

In his most Pantheistic voice! But Syrinx is 
a follower of Artemis. She is a spiritual-minded 
young lady, and she has her own ideas about the 
reproduction of her species, et cetera. 

‘Do you take me for an animal, for a little 
classified animal? Don’t you know that I am in- 
estimable!’ 

‘And I am an artist, a remarkable being! But 
at bottom, my soul is the soul of a great shep- 
herd. You'll see.’ 

‘Understand this. My pride in remaining my- 
self is exactly as great as my miraculous beauty! 
Although I sometimes realize that I am still a 
hdr, 27,2 

‘Oh, Syrinx, look at the Earth and under- 
stand it. Look at this marvellous morning and 
at the circulation of life. Oh, there you are, 
and hereI am! You, and I! Is Everything in 
Everything Else?’ 

‘Oh, so Everything is in Everything Else, is 
it? Then what? Ah, these people who live by 
formulas! Suppose you stop thinking about that 
and sing about my beauty.’ 

‘Very well, then. T’ll do it.’ 

She stands up there and waits, with an in- 
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definitely well-regulated air. Pan climbs up a 
conveniently placed tree. He sits down on a 
limb and he is face to face with her, but he can- 
not touch her. 

Looking into her eyes, and trying to gather 
everything from them, he begins to speak. 

‘Very immaculate conception! . . . No, no! 
Can’t you see that I’ll never find any one else?’ 

‘I am waiting. We are only playing. Let’s 
begin again. Aren’t you going to sing about my 
beauty, if I am still beautiful after all this? Go 
into details about it, be of some use to me. Be 
at least my mirror, as the human consciousness 
tries to be the mirror of the indefinite 
Ideal. . . 1 

‘No, I won’t do that, my ideal child. I would 
be giving you too much right to remain among 
those who cannot be caught. (Pedant! Pedant 
and a half!)’ 

‘I am only recognizing, in passing, that hap- 
piness lies in the pursuit of the Ideal.’ 

“To that, I can’t make a polite answer.’ 

‘Say something anyway.’ 

“The trouble is, you put the question in the 
wrong place. It’s not really you I’m pursuing. 
This pursuit is just a pretext, and you would be 
only a stopping place on my way. But it all 
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comes down to the same thing. As long as I 
don’t really know you, you will be my goal, my 
Ideal. After I have travelled completely over 
you, O stopping place, I will be able to see be- 
yond you. (Ah, you are a pedant and a half! 
But you are the whole truth.)’ 

‘Everything is plain, now. I can easily force 
you to stand there and dry up while you are 
gazing at your illusion of me. Or perhaps you 
might jump over it. But no, I don’t want to 
become the victim of an illusion shared with you. 
At least, though, begin by telling me the colour 
of my illusion.’ 

“Very well, then . . . O Immaculate Concep- 
tion! . . . I am closing my eyes. Your two 
big eyes have always existed, like two eternally 
attentive waiting souls. The sacred bow of Ar- 
temis is not more definitely curved than the bow 
of your mouth. Oh, do not straighten it out! 
Your big eyes announce something which I might 
as well call Christianity, and you carry your head 
so high that you seem to be looking beyond Pan’s 
playmates to see if the Messiah isn’t coming yet.’ 

Syrinx has seated herself on the bank. Her 
soft and perfect legs, with their white-sandalled 
feet, are hanging down among the blackberry 
vines. She is leaning on her right elbow, her head 
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is lying against her right hand, and she is offer- 
ing Pan her big, nostalgic, and unexplored eyes. 

Pan continues to stammer out his misery. 

‘Everything is in Everything Else! And little 
Syrinx is only a product of the Earth. No! 
Since I love you, can I describe your beauty to 
you in detail? Wait for me, I’ll come back to 
you. ... No, no! Stay where you are! You 
are beautiful, you are perfect without any effort 
of your own! 

“Your whole body breathes out the reward of 
natural immortality! Over the blackberry vines 
of the hills, we will gallop through our eternal 
betrothal! Hunting is very becoming to you.’ 

‘To the chase! To the chase!’ Syrinx cries. 
This remark makes Syrinx feel like a goddess 
again. She leaps to her feet. She begins her gal- 
lop again, and she shouts out the cry of the 
Valkyries. 


‘Hoyotoho! 
Heiaha! 
Hahei! Heiaho! Hoyohei!’ 


Everything is about to begin again. Before 
he comes down from his poor little tree, Pan 
looks to see what direction his beauty is about 
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to take. But he has to climb back up to some 
lookout, and he mounts the bank by its easiest 
slope. Indignation gives him a primitive 
strength. Caliban awakens in him. He screams 
like one of those poor unfortunate bears who 
have performed too long. The divine leaps of 
little Syrinx have given her a long lead, but now 
it is just a matter of time. 

And the great god Pan’s legendary pursuit of 
the nymph Syrinx continues during the after- 
noon which will have to end by melting into 
evening... .. 

She is just a woman. ‘That’s certain now. 
He will catch her. He will catch her over there 
on the top of that bluish hill, or in the valley 
just beyond. And he will frighten her in a 
grotto he knows about, where they will slip 
through all degrees of humidity. Everything is 
in Everything Else, and when he has taken her 
there, he will force her to cry Aditi! After all, 
he will end by asking her pardon, but that doesn’t 
matter. Oh, Artemis can rise this evening with 
her white discobolus! She will see some fine 
sights. It isn’t in vain that Everything is in 
Everything Else. 

They cross two or three of Pan’s great forests 
—forests which are kilometric solitudes, and 
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which have been dark since the day when God 
said ‘Let there be light!’ And the divine girl fills 
their grandiose corridors with her untamable 


‘Hoyotoho 
Heiaha! 
Hahei! MHeiaho! Hoyohei!’ 


‘Oh, cry of glory and of joy! Oh, how well 
she understands me! To the chase! To the chase! 
At last, I understand you. You cannot be happy 
except when you are shouting, and when your 
feet are bloody. I will staunch the blood of your 
heroic feet, I will bathe your pure and perfect 
body, and all night I will sing you to sleep with 
your Aditi. We will light our fire this evening 
on the top of the blue hill, and all this will go on 
forever and every day. And the whole of 
Olympus will talk of nothing except Pan, and 
the very modern variety of his love affairs. All 
that will be very distinguished during the autumn 
which will soon be coming on, and during the in- 
comprehensible falling of the leaves. During 
that season, I must be sure to perfect my pipe, 
and when the first snows fall, I must sing that 
things are things. Hoyotoho! Go on running 
away! Goon running away! Night isn’t fall- 
ing yet.’ 
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Pan is willing to allow his betrothed a little 
breathing-space, and he stops when he reaches a 
little hill which overlooks another field. His be- 
trothed comes back for a moment. She listens. 
Has he had enough of this? Is he likely to give 
up the game? She is not sure, and she runs 
away again. Hoyotoho! Night isn’t falling yet. 

At a certain point in the field, they see the 
square dazzling whiteness of a tomb. Syrinx 
stops beside it, and leans over it as if she were 
about to smell a flower. Then she shouts out 
her ‘Heiaha,’ she giggles a little, and she dashes 
away in her character of authentic divinity. 

‘Heiaha, yourself!’ Pan runs down the little 
hill, and he begins the equally divine leaps of his 
pursuit. 

In his turn, he stops for an instant beside the 
white tomb. Like the object of his pursuit, he 
leans over the tomb, although there is no flower 
to smell. But there is an inscription to meditate 
on. 


ET IN ARCADIA EGO 


‘And I also lived in Arcadia! Poor mortals, 
they have a great many reasons for loving each 
other.’ 
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But Pan and Syrinx are immortal. There is 
no hurry. 

As far as the little blue hill, the field stretches 
away as indefinitely as an afternoon which will 
not end until it melts into the evening. The 
Hoyotohos and the Heiahas! They become less 
frequent. What afield! ... 

What a field! ... 

What a field! ... 

And since everything is going on in its natural 
course, the sun begins to sink a little. 

The poor nymph feels the coming of the twi- 
light, and she knows that it will weave the 
threads of the net which will catch her. Syrinx 
begins to lose ground. And she knows that she 
still has to climb the blue hill and that it will 
doubtless be palisaded with blackberry vines. 
In those atrocious blackberries, she knows she 
will scratch everything that can be scratched, 
that she will be covered with blood, and that 
he will be sorry for her. 

‘She is weakening, she is weakening. But 
she doesn’t want to give up yet. She thinks that 
I am nothing more than a rather elegant Caliban. 
But I will kneel down before her and I will 
staunch the blood of her little feet. Oh, I am 
about to touch her hair, I am about to pass my 
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fingers over her delicate arm, I am about to 
make her pay some attention to me. I can win 
her with gentleness and with the consideration 
of a fatalist. And I must be sure that we have 
something for dinner. Oh, I will confound her 
with all my contradictory thoughtfulness . . . 
She will have to weep, and she will have to sob 
out an infinite number of requests for my par- 
don.’ 

This is the propitious moment. . . . 

The sun begins to say his farewells. Or rather, 
he seems to be saying ‘until we meet again,’ but 
without meaning anything much by it. (It was 
nice weather.) The landscapes begin to shiver, 
and to feel languid from belated caresses. 

The poplar is such a distinguished tree that it 
can choose its own hour, and it begins to shiver. 
In the darkness, the weeping willow begins to 
weep without any reason. ‘The hills which are 
the scenery of the historic pursuit grow dark, 
and the distant hills grow dark from their en- 
vious solitude. The frogs will no doubt begin 
to sing, and since the stars do not know any- 
thing about being late, the stars will soon be 
coming out. Nothing is lacking except the 
Angelus. (Other times, other customs.) But, 
oh, twilight! Innocence and loving kindness, 
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sent down to us by the mercy of God! This is 
the time to rest, isn’t it? This is the time for 
strangers to stay where they belong. ‘This is 
the time for peace on earth, and for peace to 
couples who wish each other well. 

O sheaves of a harvest that is past! So-called 
native land, mistaken recoveries! In a little 
while, it will be night. The glow-worms will be 
doing their work, and the owls will be saying the 
only word they know. 

But, thank heaven, it is still light. And young 
Syrinx is still determined to climb the hill, al- 
though the hill will hardly prevent her entrance 
into another division of her life. 

She knows all about this twilight, which 
strangles Heiahas in her throat. When evening 
has cast its net, she knows that the moonlight 
of the watchful Artemis will soon begin to ob- 
serve all these ambulations. She runs on, and 
she reaches the foot of the hill. . . . 

‘O twilight, you do not touch me. You 
will never touch me. Such positive voluptuous- 
ness will never be able to filter through the 
ciborium of my being!’ But who is doing that 
whispering over there? . . . 

Oh, and alas!’ Three times alas! Behind the 
reeds, a traitress of a stream is doing the whisper- 
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ing. It is vague, but it is deep, and it is the 
moat which defends the hill. 

Syrinx pushes the reeds aside, and she looks at 
the wide and stagnant silence of the water. And 
then Pan arrives! Man is there, drunk with 
night! 

There he is. Syrinx walks towards him, and 
holds out her hand. He stops at a little distance 
from her. 

How beautiful she looks in the evening light! 
What is he to think? 

“Would you like to forget me?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, but I didn’t take all this 
trouble for nothing. You seem to be forgetting 
that you are all I want. I am still myself, and 
night is beginning to fall. Let me alone, and I 
will take it on myself to explain everything to 
you. Why don’t you like me? Oh, one house 
against another! Isn’t every part of your body 
breathing in this summer night? O summer 
night, unknown malady, how you make us suf- 
fer! I have forgotten everything except my- 
self and you. O rich summer night, I am be- 
ginning to remember Dionysus’s intoxicating 
tales about his conquest of the Indies. I remem- 
ber, and I cannot tear myself away from Del- 
phi. 
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through the sulphurous evening storms, and 
which calls down lustral rainfall! Thyrses and 
intertwined locks? Mysteries of Demeter, mys- 
teries of kermesses, and the potter’s field! As- 
tarte, Ashtaroth, Derceto, Adonis! Let’s dance 
with whole boarding-schools of Shulamites, let’s 
dance to the hubbub of subservient flutes! 
Everything is in Everything Else!’ 

‘Don’t come near me. I am not breathing in 
anything except jealous and nostalgic admira- 
tion for a woman who can pass by alone and 
can carefully conserve herself. Admiration for 
a woman who walks alone towards the moon- 
light on the hills, whose love has yesterdays, but 
no tomorrows.’ 

‘I must admit that you are perfect as you are, 
and that your armour fits you like a glove. But, 
poor girl, autumn is sure to come, and what will 
you do then? Won’t your heart breathe in the 
mortality of the landscape, and won’t it make 
you cough?’ 

‘T’ll shut myself up in the cave we have in 
Hyrcania, and I won’t go out, Hoyotoho! except 
to enjoy the manna of the falling snow.’ 

“Yes, but it will be a long time before autumn 
comes. Perhaps it never will come! And this 
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summer night is very satisfactory. O Syrinx, 
T can’t give it all up! O consolation of my 
great genius, after today, I can’t forget you. 
Oh, nevertheless, Everything is in Everything 
Else! And do you expect me to believe that you 
are above it? . . . Look at those flashes of sum- 
mer-heat! . . . Ashtaroth, Adonis, all the gods 
want it!’ 

“Hoyotoho! Don’t come near me! Heiaha! 
Heiaha! Help! ... You are nothing but a 
child! . . . Why can’t you see that passion is 
nothing but voluptuousness? Why can’t you 
see that happiness comes from passing by all this, 
and from exciting the envy of men and women 
who think they are being changed by love?’ 

“Very well then. Have your own way. I will 
go away and die. But I would have taken such 
good care of you. Certainly, my madness is 
divine, but not as divine as your will. Pardon 
me, and I will go away and die peacefully. I 
will render up my soul on my elementary and 
primitive twopenny pipe, while I am playing 
out my exile from you.’ 

‘But can’t you understand that all this is just 
the perpetuation of passion? .. .’ 

But she says it in such an equivocally chari- 
table tone that Pan can no longer hesitate. He 
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lowers his head, he opens his arms, and he ad- 
vances resolutely towards her. Weak woman, 
and the only one who has been worthy of the 
name, she has been run down and caught on this 
beautiful but indifferent evening! 

With a supreme burst of inhumanity, with all 
the immortal virginity of her eyes, Syrinx holds 
Pan back for a second. She cries out ‘Hoyotoho!’ 
once more, then she throws herself through the 
light curtain of reeds, and she falls into the water. 

Her affectionate lover clasps only the dry 
plumes of the reeds. He pushes them away from 
him, he looks down into the water and he sees 
that Syrinx has been rescued by the silent naiads, 
and that her white body is lying in their white 
arms. All this has barely ruffled the stream, 
which was silent and stagnant under the beauti- 
ful evening sky. 

It has all happened without a word. It is 
over. 

Night has come, but this night does not 
seem to be bringing counsel. 

Oh, is that her adored and quiet head down 
there on the surface of the water, or is it just a 
bouquet of water lilies? 

It is all over. The stream has gone to sleep. 
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Evidently, she was really a virgin, and a sign 
of a new day. 

Pan cannot make up his mind to leave this 
tomb of his contradictory dream, this revelation 
of a day to which his genius may not be equal. 
He begins to sigh out an ‘Oh,’ which is ador- 
ably youthful. Ah! An Oh which is surpris- 
ingly disinterested, considering the day he has 
just lived through. An Oh which is inviolably 
inconsolable and misunderstood, an Oh which is 
innocently unique! Oh! It was one of those 
ohs which are no longer heard! But whatever 
this new day may bring, a voice begins to sing, 
begins to exhale itself from the water lilies, and 
to blow across the stagnant stream. It sings ‘O 
breezes, come and blow my soul back to him.’ 

With a smooth rustle, a breeze begins to carry 
out the orders of the voice which came out of 
the tall hollow stems of the reeds, and which 
floated across their long silky leaves, and across 
their singing plumes. 

Things begin to happen to the soul among the 
reeds. Pan pricks up his pointed ears. 

Smooth little rustling, kisses brought on 
wings, initials signed with a sound, fans pul- 
verizing into faint choruses, fountains spraying 
in the gardens of Armida, frosted handkerchiefs 
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in the hands of fairies—they are the sounds of a 
silence which dreams aloud, and of a silence 
which erases the whole of poetry. . . . 

Sympathetically, the breeze whispers ‘Hurry, 
hurry, my dear. Her soul is passing through 
the reeds that you are holding.’ 

With both his hands, Pan tries to quiet a heart 
which is becoming even more divine than it was 
before. He wipes away a tear, and he throws his 
old twopenny pipe into the tomb of the stream. 
Without stopping to scratch an ear, without 
even pulling his beard, he follows his inspiration. 
He gives the accolade to these enchanted reeds. 
He cuts three of the reeds into seven gradually 
decreasing pipes, and he hollows them out. He 
pierces the seven reeds, and he ties them together 
with two rushes. 

It is a beautiful and perfect flute. A flute of 
the newest model. 

Pan runs his lips over it—lips dried by despair- 
ing of kisses. And what he draws from the flute 
is a miraculous scale of the new era. Ingenuously, 
he sings his happiness in the flute, and his happi- 
ness at finding himself in the world on this beau- 
tiful evening of the Pastoral Age. 

Pan laughs through his tears. Between his 
big Caliban’s hands, he turns and returns the 
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new flute, the flute which has seven pipes—the 
divine Syrinx. 

‘Oh thanks, thanks! Seven reeds!” 

But it is already dark. And the water lilies 
have disappeared. 

Pan sits down among the reeds. He prel- 
udes, and then he preludes again. He presses his 
new toy against his heart, and he brushes his thick 
lips against it. Then he becomes quite calm 
again. 

Night has really fallen now. Nothing is visible 
except the loneliness of the countryside. 
Nothing is audible except the cool flowing of 
the stream. O memorably listening night! 
Let’s begin! Pan begins. 

‘O my song of praise, develop yourself out of 
yourself, and forget the rules that governed all 
the hymns that were made before you. Develop 
yourself as a terrestrial consciousness must de- 
velop, unless it wishes to break the spell and close 
the eyes of Maya the Comfortable forever!’ 

To begin with, he plays trills which might ac- 
company a tightrope-walker, darting, spas- 
modic, riotous, yelping. That movement ex- 
hausts itself, and it dies away into a pious and 
repentant rosary. 
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Then he plays an isolated and lingering note, 
calm as a balloon above a gazing crowd. 

The song’s metres drag out into kilometres, 
and its rhythm is as dreary as a romanza played 
at a woman’s last churching. It is suddenly in- 
terrupted by a scale as heavy as a bell ringing 
out very premature preparations, and then it 
becomes garlands of song adorning a pedestal 
which will never receive its statue. Vast and 
eternal never! 

And then, pell-mell, come introits which take 
one back to the deluge, kyries of waterless cara- 
vans, offertories going into a decline, prayers that 
have caught cold and that are in a very poor 
way, litanies that are too simple, magnificats 
that go into details, frothing misereres, and sta- 
bats played beside a nativity, beside a font in 
which Artemis-the-Moon is reflected. 

Pan wipes his lips with the back of a hand, 
he lays his flute down for an instant, and he be- 
gins talking to himself. 

‘I am all alone. My compositions are mo- 
notonous because I do not understand anything 
but love, and since my betrothed has gone away, 
I can’t do anything except groan until some- 
thing else happens. Oh! ‘This day is gone for- 
ever. O Syrinx, were you only a dream? I re- 
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member her minute by minute, and word by 
word, and I remember the way she looked at me. 
I remember the exact degree of her throat’s in- 
clination, and I remember every tone of her voice. 
Nevertheless, I did not see her, and I did not hear 
her voice. Evidently this was another of those 
times when I did not have the presence of mind 
to discover the truth about what was happening. 

‘I should have been able to cut her face and 
her voice into my memory, and I should have 
jotted down her formulas for living. Instead 
of that, I went on thinking my own thoughts. 
What was I thinking about? Everything. And 
then she was gone. Oh! How incurably Pan- 
theistic I am! Oh! How casual I am! Oh! 
Can any one build a bridge between my heart 
and reality! If she had left me even one lock 
of her hair, I could have laid it against my lips, 
and I should have had some evidence that she had 
really been here.” 

He takes up his flute, his flute with its seven 
pipes, and he feels that he is touching the soul of 
Syrinx with his lips. And since a composer can 
be allowed to repeat himself on such a beautiful 
evening of the Pastoral Age, he plays his Stabat 
again—a Stabat played beside a font in which 
Artemis-the-Moon is reflected. 
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He raises his eyes. He sees the Moon, glorious 
and palpable, a blinding circle. Melancholy and 
pure, it is climbing up the horizon from the 
curving black line of the little hill. 

Pan turns his Stabat into a curse against Ar- 
temis. 

‘You are nothing but a shield of ice, Moon, 
and you are the colour of a camphor ball! 

‘Your divinity leaves me cold, Artemis. As 
far as I can see, your virtues are nothing more 
than physical defects. And why do you go 
about dressed as if you belonged to some sex? 
Why don’t you get rid of the organs that are 
of no use to you? Why are you so proud of 
your immortal chastity, since you go on using 
your charms to turn males into distracted slaves, 
so that you can enjoy the satisfaction of a sight 
which revolts you? 

‘And how did you come by all this divinity? 
Did you get it from a hopeless and buried love? 
No, I am sure that you have never dreamed of 
our very legitimate sex! No, you grew up in the 
forests. You knew nothing about anything ex- 
cept hunting, you never felt anything softer than 
a wild boar’s bristles, you heard nothing gentler 
than the baying of hounds, you drank nothing 
but blood, and you bathed in cold fountains in 
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the depths of forests. You are really a man, 
a blanched and sublime man. You own thou- 
sands of poor pale slaves. You flog your hunt- 
ing companions. And in the claustral depths of 
forests, you use your unmentionable incanta- 
tions to cauterize them with their own sex. Oh, 
go away from here. I don’t suffer from hallu- 
cinations. Everything is in Everything Else, and 
I am the vigilant sentinel of the empirical!” 

But the Moon stays where it is, alone in the 
sky, a blinding circle... . 

And Pan, who has begun to shiver with fever, 
begins to dream dreams of his thousand and one 
abject nights. His dreams are brought by the 
wind, which also brings breaths from every 
corner of the world—which brings all the bleat- 
ings from all the sheepfolds, the creakings of all 
the weathervanes, the aromas of all the poultices, 
the rustling of all the shawls which have been 
forgotten among the blackberry vines along 
highways. 

Oh lunar enchantment, oh ecstatic climate! 
Did all this really happen? Is it an Annuncia- 
tion? Or is it just a tale about a summer eve- 
ning? 

Without saying farewell to the stagnant 
stream, Pan presses his new flute against his hu- 
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miliated flank. He leaps up like a lunatic. 
Piloted by the Moon, he rushes through the en- 
chanted night towards his valley, and towards his 
future. 

Henceforth, happily, he can end his sorrowful 
hours by blowing a nostalgic scale from his 
Syrinx. With one scale from his new flute, he 
can pull himself together, he can raise his head 
towards the Ideal, which is the master of us all. 


HAMLET 


OR THE CONSEQUENCE OF FILIAL PIETY 


It is stronger than I am. 


EN that inclination took him, a strange 

personage called Hamlet could look down 
from his favourite window, which was always 
quavering with its desire to open its yellow panes 
leaded in lozenges, and he could make rings in 
the water. In the water, but also in the sky 
reflected in the water. And when he looked down 
into the water, he was looking at the point of 
departure for all of his meditations and for all 
of his aberrations. 

Since the irregular decease of his father, the 
prince had very decidedly arranged his residence 
in the tower that rises like a forgotten leprous 
sentinel at the end of the park which belongs to 
the royal palace, and on the shore of the sea 
which belongs to every one. This corner of the 
park is the drain into which withered flowers 
from the royal conservatories are thrown on 
faded bouquets which have become the funeral 
wreaths of ephemeral festivities. ‘The sea is the 
Sund, with waves which belong among the other 
waves on which foundations cannot be built, and 


the coast beyond the sea is Norway, whose city 
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of Helsingborg is the nest of the indigent and 
positive Prince Fortimbras. 

The seat of the tower, in which the young 
and unfortunate prince has decidedly arranged 
his existence, is a certain geological stratum that 
stagnates on the bank of a stream which is as 
currentless as its banks, and into which the Sund 
has made its own decided arrangements for send- 
ing the rust which covers the less elegant odds 
and ends of the wrecks that are the results of the 
Sund’s daily and impersonal labours. 

‘© poor currentless stream! ‘The flotillas of 
royal swans turn disdainful eyes towards it, and 
they do not often put in at its ports. During 
wet twilights, choruses rise from ancient house- 
holds of frogs settled among the muddy roots 
of grasses, and this very human prince hears the 
albuminous croakings coughed out by ancients 
who are suffering from chronic bad colds, and 
whose rheumatisms are aggravated by the same 
mere nothings of atmospheric variation that dis- 
turb their sticky egg-layings. ‘The last eddies 
from hard-working boats just reach this corner 
of ripe water. But neither the eddies nor the 
perpetual rains can aggravate the unfortunate 
complexion of water oxidized by slavers of spleen 
swept across it like liquid malachite. And its 
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complexion has not been improved by the poul- 
ticing of flat heart-shaped leaves grouped around 
rudimentary yellow tulips, or hidden under the 
shadows cast by the sparse bouquets of flowering 
rushes which grow here and there like sunshades 
of white lace—and which, in the polite privacy 
of parentheses, look very elegant in that latitude, 
but which are nothing more than the blossoms 
of perfectly ordinary carrots when we see them 
in our own latitude. 

O poor stream! Frogs completely at home in 
it, and flora completely unconscious of it. And 
poor corner of the park! Bouquets thrown away 
by tired young ladies who have just heard mid- 
night tolled. And poor Sund! Waves whose 
bad tempers are the results of inconstant south 
winds, and of nostalgias bounded on the east by 
the very everyday establishments of Fortimbras 
across the way. 

That is why, except when it is wrinkled by 
storms, this corner of water is truly the mirror 
of the unfortunate Prince Hamlet in his outcast 
tower, from which one yellow glazed window 
allows him to look at the soiled grey of clouds, 
the comparatively open sea and the futility of 
existence, and from which the other yellow 
glazed window allows him to hear the unceasing 
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complaints of winds whose courses are inter- 
rupted by the tall trees of the royal park. Poor 
room, quavering on the twitching bosom of an 
incurable and insolvent autumn! Even today, 
in July. Today is the fourteenth of July, 1601, 
a Saturday. And tomorrow will be Sunday, 
and all over the whole world, very innocent 
young girls will go very artlessly to mass. 

On Prince Hamlet’s wall, there are twelve of 
those completely accurate views of Jutland 
which were ordered a few years ago from a 
painter who had fortunately been condemned to 
the galleys, and of which every room in the 
castle utilizes its full dozen. Between the yellow 
windows, two full length portraits. One is 
Hamlet as a dandy, with a thumb slipped under 
a leather belt, and with a charming smile tri- 
umphing over the background’s sulphuric twi- 
light. The other is Hamlet’s father, with his 
royal body caparisoned in a fine new armour, and 
with his royal but faunlike eyes turning ro- 
guishly out of the picture—his late father, King 
Horwendill, irregularly deceased in a state of 
mortal sin which damned his soul eternally, and 
whose soul is nevertheless with a God whose 
mercy is well-known. On a table, in the insom- 
niatic light of the yellow windows, an etcher’s 
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press is hopelessly rusted by some one’s lazy un- 
tidiness. A kitchen midden of books, a little 
organ, a pier-glass, a chaise-longue, and a secret 
cupboard. (Since his father’s ambiguous de- 
cease, Hamlet is afraid of being poisoned.) In 
his bedroom, and near his bed, a Gothic edifice 
of wrought iron, from which a light-hearted 
combination of keys allows two wax statuettes 
to rise—Gerutha, Hamlet’s mother, and her hus- 
band of the moment, the adulterous and fratri- 
cidal Fengo, both modelled by a thumb full of 
vengeful enthusiasm, and both with their 
waxen hearts boyishly pierced by a needle. A 
neat piece of prophecy! At the back of the al- 
cove, an apparatus for douches, alas! 

Dressed in black, with his little sword at his 
side, and his large night prowler’s sombrero on 
his head, Hamlet is leaning on his elbows at one 
of his windows. He is looking at the Sund— 
the wide and hard-working Sund, accommodat- 
ing its usual train of the poorly matched waves 
which are waiting for the wind and for the hour 
when they can romp majestically with the fisher- 
men’s poor little boats (the only consciousness 
left to them by the fatality that weighs on 
them). 

Following yesterday’s sky, and waiting for 
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tomorrow’s, today’s sky is swollen and wan, 
and although it does not seem to have been quite 
relieved by the recent downpour, it promises a 
fine Sunday for tomorrow. And it is already 
a sky of twilight; one of those twilights which 
the Chronicles of weather report for us with such 
a very slightly artificial emotion. ‘The noises 
from the town of Elseneur are separated from 
the royal domains by a wide reservoir, and it be- 
gins to divert the sounds of market day towards 
the town’s taverns. 

‘Ah! to flow there gentle and wide like those 
waves,’ Hamlet sighs. ‘Ah! to be the clouds of 
sea, the sea of clouds! and to let everything else 
Cems tet 
And he packs up the happily unconscious 
panorama with an ad hoc gesture, and he diva- 
gates like this: 

‘Ah! if I were only forced to give myself 
some trouble! . . . But they dole out minutes 
so parsimoniously, and they snatch them away 
so quickly!’ And nothing is really practical ex- 
cept refusing to talk, and behaving consistently 
with one’s silences . . .—Stability! Stability! 
thy name is Woman .. . I allow life to claim 
me as one of its adherents, although I allow it 
only from necessity. But to be a hero! And to 
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begin life already domesticated by a climate and 
a palace! is that a good and faithful fight for a 
-hero? . . . To be the hero of a play! And to 
reduce all of the other plays to little curtain- 
raisers! . . . Ah! In this time of danno and of 
vergogna, as Michelangelo (that man so su- 
perior to all our Thorwaldsens) liked to say, there 
are no longer any young girls; all of them are 
sick nurses. I am forgetting, though, the little 
dolls who are so adorable but, alas, so unbreak- 
able. And I am forgetting the vipers and the 
little geese whose down makes such pleasant pil- 
lows. A hero! Or just to live a mere life. 
Method, method, what do you want of me? 
You know very well that I have eaten the fruit 
of the Unconscious! You know very well that 
it is I who bring the new law to man who is 
born of Woman. And it is I who go about de- 
throning the Categorical Imperative and install- 
ing in its place the Climatic Imperative! .. .’ 
Prince Hamlet has a great deal more of that 
by heart, more than five acts can hold, more 
than our philosophy can listen to while it watches 
him sitting between heaven and earth. But just 
at this moment, it is kept going because he is 
waiting for the actors who continue not to ar- 
rive, and on whom he is counting so tragically. 
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And besides, he has just finished tearing up the 
letters of that Ophelia who has been missing since 
the evening before—letters which the whim of a 
little parvenue wrote on brown Holland paper so 
unwilling to be torn that Hamlet’s fingers are 
still burning furiously from overcoming its 
reluctance. Ah! Wretchedness, and _ little 
deeds! ... 

‘Where can she really be, at this time of the 
evening? With some relations in the country, 
without doubt. She should certainly be able to 
come back, she knows the way. And besides, 
she never has understood me. When I think of 
it! Even though she was adorable and mortally 
sensitive, any one who scratched her well would 
find a little Englishwoman tinctured from birth 
with the egotistical philosophy of Hobbes. 
“Nothing is more agreeable in the possession of 
our own pieces of property than to think that 
they are superior to the property of others,” 
Hobbes said. ‘That was the manner in which 
Ophelia loved me, as a piece of property, and 
because I was socially and spiritually superior to 
the masculine properties of her little friends. 
And the worn little phrases which escaped from 
her mouth, at the hour when lamps are lighted, 
concerning lights and fires and comfort in gen- 
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eral! A comfortable Hamlet! Ah, horror! 
One of heaven’s graces to my guardian angel, if 
not to me! Ah! if a sister, a much younger 
sister, of Héléne of Narbonne could come to me 
in my ivory tower and on such an evening—a 
sister of that Héléne who was clever enough to 
go to Florence and to accomplish the conquest of 
her adored Bertrand, Comte de Roussillon, al- 
though she knew all about his contempt for 
her! . . . Ophelia, Ophelia, dear little glue-girl, 
come back to me, I implore you; I will never 
speak of those things again. Ah, here they are.’ 

To the left, over the bluffs of Elseneur, he 
saw (who has not heard about those astonishing 
sea-gull’s eyes?) a rabble who would not have 
been allowed there unless they had been those 
comedians. 

The ferryman took them into his boat; a cur 
barked at their faded finery; a brat gave up 
skimming stones across the water. One of these 
gentlemen, living up to the importance of his 
draperies, took up another pair of oars in the 
manner of a man who is descending from his 
lofty rank to divert the company, and the boat 
began a run which could be proudly entered 
in its log. . . . Several oblique index fingers 
recognized the direction of the castle, one of the 
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ladies, of course, dropped her arm into the water 
—an arm which had no sleeve to be spoiled. 
And the barking, the laughter, the voices came 
to Hamlet as clarified as a water-colour. Cer- 
tainly there was the material for a fine seven- 
teenth century evening. 

Hamlet leaves his window, seats himself before 
a table, and begins to turn over some noticeably 
thin piles of manuscript. 

“Here it is, in spite of everything! My first 
feeling was to put on the horrible event again, 
as if it were an uncomfortable shirt—to exalt 
my natural filial piety, to show everything with 
all the unexceptionability of the word artist, to 
make my father’s last cry sound again in the 
last gush of his blood, to heat up the dish of 
vengeance and swallow it again! And then 
(G Ilc€oc tov eivat)! I began to take a liking to 
my play! Little by little, I forgot that it was 
concerned with my own murdered father, from 
whom his own brother had stolen the years 
which he still has a right to live in this precious 
world (poor man, poor man!) I forgot that it 
was concerned with that prostitute, my mother 
(a creature who has violated Woman for me, 
and who has driven me to the state where I seem 
to have made the heavenly Ophelia die of shame 
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and deterioration!) I even ended by forgetting 
that it was concerned with my own throne! I 
ended by forgetting everything except that I 
was walking arm in arm with the characters and 
the plot for a very good play. Because it really 
is a good plot. I wrote it again in iambics. I 
put in a good many appetizing lines which had 
nothing to do with my sacred work of filial piety. 
I gathered up a sublime epigraph from my dear 
Philoctetes. Yes, I excavated my characters 
more deeply than strata of merely human char- 
acters would have allowed! I broke through my 
documents! With the same genius, I plead for 
the good hero and for the treacherous villain! 
And in the evening, when I had riveted its last 
rhyme to some tirade about heroic resistance, I 
went to sleep with a smiling consciousness—smil- 
ing at some domestic chimeras as if I were a hard- 
working man of letters whose pen supported a 
large family in comfort! I went to sleep without 
thinking of making my devotions to the two 
waxen statuettes, or of turning the needle in 
their hearts! Ah, clown! What a little mon- 
ster I am!’ 

And the young and insatiable prince runs to 
throw himself on his black knees before the 
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portrait of the father whose feet he kisses on the 
extremely cold canvas. 

‘Forgive me, you do forgive me, father? After 
all, you do understand me... .” 

Prince Hamlet rises from his black knees, and 
since he can not avoid that paternal eye, which 
always and in spite of everything winks its royal 
but faunlike eyes: 

‘Besides, everything is the result of heredity. 
Let us be medical and biological, and we will 
end by seeing all that clearly.’ 

He goes back to sit down in front of his 
quires of manuscript, and he seems to be hatch- 
ing out his pages with an eye which is also 
regally faunlike. 

‘Never mind, there are some charming pages 
among them, and if the times were less depress- 
ing! . . . Ah, why am I not a mere clerk in 
Paris, on Mont Sainte Geneviéve, where at this 
very moment a school of Neo-Alexandrians is 
flourishing! Just a little clerk in the library at 
that brilliant court of the Valois family! In- 
stead of in this castle where one suffers so much 
from the humidity, this den of jackals and boors, 
where one is not even sure of keeping his own 
skin untorn! .. .’ 

Two taps of a golden key had just senrele the 
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silver knocker of his door. A footman enters. 

“The two stars of this troupe are outside, ac- 
cording to Your Highness’s orders.’ 

“Let them come in.’ 

‘Also, Your Highness, Her Majesty the Queen 
asks if Your Highness still wishes to have this 
play presented this very evening.’ 

“Inconsiderately!' And why not?’ 

“Because, as Your Highness knows, the inter- 
ment of the Lord Chamberlain Polonius will take 
place this evening, very soon now.’ 

“Well then! There are reasons for considera- 
tion, now! Some of us are acting, some of us 
are retiring into the wings, that is all. And nev- 
ertheless, the Ideal chooses its little maximum 
every evening, my poor soul.’ 

The footman effaces himself, and closes the 
door behind the reverences of the two stars 
whom he has announced. 

‘Come in, brothers. Sit down there and have 
a cigarette. Here are some Dubecks and here 
are some Bird’s eyes. There is no ceremony here. 
What is your name, young man?’ 

‘William,’ parries the young gentleman star, 
in the doublet whose slashes are still noticeably 
dusty. 

‘And your name, young lady? (God, how 
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beautiful she is! Still more adventures, 
TOW Lo thee s) 

‘Ophelia,’ recapitulates the young lady, with 
a sort of sulky smile, a smile which seems to be 
doubtful that it can wring itself out of awk- 
wardness, and so malignant that the young 
prince feels obliged to break into laughter to re- 
lieve the situation. 

‘What! another Ophelia in my cup! Oh! this 
usurious fashion that parents have of dropping 
names on their daughters’ heads along with drops 
of baptismal water! Because Ophelia, that isn’t 
life. It belongs in a story or on a stage. Ophe- 
lia, Cordelia, Lelia, Coppelia, Camelia! For me, 
since I am only an outcast, could you not have 
another baptismal name (Baptismal, do you 
hear!) just for me?’ 

“Yes, my Lord, my name is Kate.’ 

‘That’s something like a name! And how 
much better it suits you! Let me kiss your 
hands, O Kate, to do homage to this new label.’ 

He rises, and walks over to kiss her on the 
forehead—to give a kiss to this forehead so 
suited to a Kate. And then he turns suddenly 
away and walks over to the window and hides 
his head in his hands for a moment. 
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William makes a sign to his comrade. 

‘Eh? They didn’t deceive us. He is.’ 

‘Is it possible?’ answer the mild blue eyes of 
Kate, which immediately turn to meet Hamlet 
coming back to his old position. 

Hamlet raises his shoulders to a flattering 
height. 

“Now then, children, a truce to these colo- 
phons. And what do you bring in the way of 
repertory?’ 

“We have The Merry Wives of Saint Denis, 
Doctor Faustus, The Apologue of Menenius 
Agrippa, and The King of Thule.’ 

“You can tell me the others day after tomor- 
row, when you have your boots off. All of those 
plays are no doubt very noble conceptions, but 
not immaculate conceptions like mine. For this 
place, and for this evening, you will secretly be- 
gin to study this play which I am giving you. 
The advantage of being allowed to read it, more- 
over, will not be your only royal recompense. It 
is a drama of my own. It needs only three im- 
portant actors. There is a king, whose name is 
Gonzago, and a queen, whose name is Baptista. 
The scene is Vienna. The queen has adulterous 
and intriguing relations with her brother-in-law 
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Claudius. One afternoon, the king lies down 
for his afternoon nap, under the blossoms of his 
arbour, and in the full flower of his sins. ‘The 
queen goes through the performance of aus- 
terely capping strawberries for the later refresh- 
ment of her husband. Claudius comes on. The 
two accomplices exchange a completely silent 
kiss, then they melt a little lead in a spoon, and 
they pour it delicately into the ear on which the 
king is not lying.’ 

‘What a horrible deed!’ Kate allows to es- 
cape into a smile dying of sulkiness. 

‘Isn’t it? Horrible, horrible! ... As we 
were saying, they upset a little melted lead (that 
very pale liquid!). Poor King Gonzago falls 
into convulsions which shake him out of this 
life . . . horrible, horrible, and note carefully, 
in a state of mortal sin. Claudius, then, takes off 
his brother’s crown, puts it on his own head at a 
becoming angle, and offers an arm to the widow. 
The result is, that in spite of the most aggra- 
vating prognostics, William will do Claudius, 
Kate will do the queen, who are two pretty mon- 
sters, on my word.’ 

‘There is just this . . .” Kate hesitates. 

“There is just this,’ William declares. ‘My 
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comrade’s custom, and mine, is to lend our flesh 
and blood only to sympathetic characters.’ 

‘Sympathetic? A nice lot you’ve just men- 
tioned! And on what do you swear that a being 
is sympathetic, here below? And what about 
Progress, I should like to know?’ 

“We are at the orders of our gracious lord.’ 

‘Here is the manuscript. William, I trust it 
to you. Don’t go and lose it: though you might 
think I should be joking when I say that I at- 
tach some importance to it, you would find that 
I was not. Prepare it nicely for this evening. 
Now, look at the speeches I have marked with 
a bull’s-blood-red pencil. All of them should 
be underlined, hurled at your audience. But 
some of the speeches have received the accolade 
of a blue pencil, and you can suppress all of them 
as somewhat too episodic—although their es- 
sence ... well, for example, all of these coup- 
lets— 


‘A heart dreaming from a few glances 
Pure of all spirit of conquest! 

I am so extenuated from art! 

To repeat myself, what a headache! ... 
O heavenly honeymoon, 

Come down from the sky! 
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‘O little brave soul, 

O flesh proud and straight, O proud 
straight body 

It is myself whorn I lust after, 

To be your slave.’ 


William and Kate allowed their eyes to meet. 
And then they allowed their opinion to escape 
their lips: ‘Really,’ they said, ‘that is charming.’ 

‘I believe you are right in your judgment. 
Ah! if the times were only tidier! . .. And 
this: 


‘Oh! cloister yourself! Love, love 

Is spoken and returned, during this time that is 
current, 

Simply and faithlessly as good morning.’ 


‘Really, it is extremely unusual,’ the actor 
assures the author. And Hamlet, prince of Den- 
mark and unfortunate creature, exults! 

‘And this delicious rondo: 


“There was a blouse, 
And ron and ron little pata pon, 
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There was a blouse 
Which had all of its buttons . . . et cetera. 


‘Et cetera, et cetera!—Moreover, my destiny 
will have been exceedingly odd! . . . But don’t 
go and suppress this victorious hymn of the 
usurper Claudius’s. It is sung like this, to the 
air of Deceptive Presentiments. ... You re- 
member it, I suppose? 


‘I am in a fair way 

To prove that God 

Will look down contentedly 
On this adventure! 


Well, then, that’s settled. Here is the manu- 
script. I reconfide it to you, my dear William. 
But the play will not begin until ten o’clock. 
And a few minutes before ten, I’ll go down to 
your wings and see how everything is coming 
on. In the meantime, you would not force me 
to objurgate you into accepting this slight 
honorarium?’ 

The two stars pocket, and bow themselves out 
without allowing royal eyes to rest on their pos- 
teriors. 

Under his player’s breath, William declaimed 
to his comrade: 
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‘Dementia is everywhere, and, without cere- 
mony, 

Strikes the humble merchant or the actor of 
genius. 

And the guard who watches at the palace’s gates 

Did not protect Hamlet from her.’ 


‘Poor young man!’ Kate sighs angelically. ‘He 
does not look at all dangerous . . .’ 

Hamlet, that man of action, loses five whole 
minutes in dreaming before the image of his 
play’s departure in hands almost worthy of it. 
And then his exaltation of it becomes audible: 

‘There it is. My Lord Fengo will certainly 
understand. Salutations, sire, to your good un- 
derstanding! And I will have nothing to do ex- 
cept to act—to dip my sword in his blood, and 
sign my play with it! To act! To kill him! 
To make him disgorge his life! To kill some- 
body! . . . Yesterday, I got my hand in by kill- 
ing Polonius. He spied on me, hidden behind 
that tapestry which represents The Massacre of 
the Innocents. Ah! they are all against me! 
And tomorrow Laertes, and the day after to- 
morrow, that Fortimbras across the way! I 
must act! I must kill people, or I must escape 
from this place! Oh! to escape! ... O Lib- 
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erty! Liberty! ‘To love, to dream, to be very, 
very famous—to be all three of them very far 
away from here! Oh! dear aurea mediocritas! 
Yes, liberty is the only thing Hamlet lacks. 

‘I don’t ask anything of any one. I am with- 
out one friend; I haven’t one friend who could 
write my biography, not one friend who could 
be my forerunner everywhere, and who could 
save me all these explanations which are killing 
me. I have no nice young girl who could enjoy 
my full flavour. Ah! yes, a sick-nurse! A sick- 
nurse for the love of her art, giving her kisses 
only to dying men, to gentlemen who are in ex- 
tremis, and who are consequently unable to go 
about boasting that they have kissed her. 

‘And, at bottom, how foolish to say that I 
really exist! ‘That I really have my own life! 
Eternity-in-itself before my birth, eternity-in- 
itself after my death. And to go on like this, 
to spend my days murdering nothing except 
time! And old age which is coming closer— 
hideous old age, revered and venerated by 
nice young ladies, by hypocritical and red- 
tapist young ladies. I can’t traverse life on 
foot. I can’t write a practically anonymous 
autobiography. And to leave some Memoirs, 
that isn’t enough for me. O Hamlet! Hamlet! 
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If the world knew! All women would come to 
sob on your divine body, as they once sobbed on 
the body of Adonis (but with their sobs im- 
proved by several centuries of civilization). 
Bah! What could my autobiography do for 
them, with their daily bread and their daily lov- 
ers, and the respectable demises that go on 
around them? ‘Yes, an instant—after dinner, 
with the stage set and the spectators seated; but 
rapid recoveries! ... 

‘Men and women, in couples, will admire my 
scruples about existence. But they will not imi- 
tate me. And when they retire into their com- 
pletely private apartments, they will not be 
ashamed to be men who are loved by women who 
are loved. Later on, I shall be accused of having 
founded a school! And suppose I should men- 
tion the name of my sacred Master, my universal 
Master!—Nevertheless, how lonely I am! And, 
honestly, the period has nothing to do with that. 
I have five senses which attach me to life; but 
this sixth sense, this sense of the Infinite!—Ah! 
I am still young; and while I go on enjoying 
this excellent health, I can go on living. But 
Liberty! Liberty! Yes, I will go away, I will 
go away from my name and become nameless 
among plain honest people. And I will get my- 
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self married for ever and for every day. Of all 
my ideas, that will have been the most hamletic. 
But this evening, I must stop thinking. I must 
act. I must objectify myself. Forward among 
the tombs, like Nature.’ 

Hamlet descends from his tower, enfilades a 
long corridor upholstered with monotonous 
views of Jutland (at which he launches a few 
heroic expectorations as he passes them). Then 
he turns down a landing where two halberdiers 
just have time to recognize him, and to perform 
their chief duty of sentinels by saluting him. 
Some other halberdiers are sitting on benches, 
playing knuckle-bones. As he passes them, 
Hamlet calls out: ‘Sustine et abstine! Liberty, 
Liberty!” He whistles as he descends still an- 
other stairway, and as he finds himself in the 
peristyle of departure, and facing the lodge of 
the gate-keeper. 

The window of the lodge is open, and a cage 
is hanging on one of its shutters. Before he has 
even looked at the cage, Hamlet throws him- 
self on it, opens it, gathers a lukewarm canary 
who was sleeping in it, twists the canary’s throat 
between a thumb and an index finger. His 
whistling becomes steadily more allegro, he 
throws the canary into the room. It strikes (but 
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this is accidental) the head of a little girl who 
is sitting there with her crocheting, taking ad- 
vantage of the day’s last ravellings; she stops; her 
eyes become round and her hands become 
clasped; and she regards a terrifying crime. 

Hamlet flees without turning around. But 
suddenly he comes back, goes to that window 
and then into that room. The little girl is still 
there, and her hands are still clasped. He throws 
himself at her feet. 

‘Oh! pardon! pardon! I didn’t do it on pur- 
pose. Order me to make any expiation. But 
Iam really so good. I really have a heart of gold, 
such as they no longer make. You understand 
me, don’t you? Surely You must understand 
me?’ 

‘O my lord, my lord!’ the little girl stam- 
mers. ‘Oh! if you only knew how I understand 
you! I have loved you so long! I understand 
everything! ...’ 

Hamlet rises. ‘Still another of them!’ he 
thinks. 

‘Is your father ill?’ 

‘No, my lord.’ 

“Too bad. You would show a genius for put- 
ting on plasters.’ 
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“On you, my lord. I would nurse you so 
nicely!” 

“That’s it. Tl be coming by again next Mon- 
day. My cancer isn’t suppurating yet. In- 
deed I’m not sure just what stage it has reached. 
Until Monday, dear angel.’ 

Hamlet walks away, duly comforted. ‘I was 
trying again to get my hand in. That’s why 
I killed that bird,’ he thinks. 

Young and unfortunate prince! Since the 
irregular demise of his father, these odd impulses 
often take him by the throat. 

One morning, for an example, Hamlet had 
gone hunting very early. The premonition, that 
time, had kept him awake all night. (One of 
those nights that bring counsel.) Armed with 
pins whose quality could not have been improved 
on, he preluded by spitting the beetles whom 
Providence had created for the purpose of put- 
ting in his path. He showed his amiability by 
allowing them to keep his excellent pins, and to 
continue on their way. He pulled off the wings 
of the obviously futile butterflies, decapitated 
the snails, sliced off the hind feet of the toads 
and the frogs, peppered an ant-hill with salt- 
petre and set it afire, gathered a nice collection 
of warbling nests from the thickets and aban- 
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doned them on the current of the neighbouring 
river, which would take them along to see the 
pleasant landscape. During the intervals of all 
this, he managed to lash a thousand flowers, either 
to his right or to his left, without even consider- 
ing their pharmaceutical virtues. And then, to 
the chase! He was in raptures over the forest’s 
thousands of springtime murmurs—in the same 
variety of raptures he would have enjoyed if he 
had been listening to the cracklings on the small 
stoves in a torture-chamber! 

His siesta was a failure, because he went on 
farther to take it under some trees which had 
seen none of his achievements. And finally, as 
he was returning in the evening, a last spasm 
made him lay another levy on the victims who 
had not been prudent enough to crawl off and 
hide themselves to die. ‘The levy was a pound of 
broken eyes. He washed his hands in them, he 
oiled up his phalanges, he made his phalanges 
twitch with the pleasure of touching so much 
suffering. Ah, that was THE DEMON oF REAL- 
ry! the happiness of proving that justice is only 
a word, that everything is allowed—and for a 
reason, God’s name!—against creatures who are 
not strong and who cannot speak. 

But as he was nearing the castle, Hamlet found 
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himself foundered by insomnia and stupid ex- 
altations. And he felt that the enormous misery 
of twilight was encircling him to strangle him. 
He crept into the park, and ran to shut himself 
up in his tower. He shivered in a blinking swarm 
of broken eyes, a swarm of eyes smeared with 
tears which could never be dried. Then he tried 
to blot himself out by adding the protection of 
his bed’s coverings to all of his own black gar- 
ments. He was stung by a cold sweat, he wept 
out an elixir of tears, he thought of assassinating 
himself, or of cutting at least a small gash in 
his throat, by way of expiation. And all the 
time he was feeling his kind heart, his heart of 
gold, which would forever be submerged in this 
pitiful lake of eternally pensive and eternally 
broken eyes. But the next day he was saying 
‘Bah! Didn’t I make myself ridiculous? And 
what about wars! What about the slaughter- 
houses that circled the centuries of the ancient 
world! What about all those things! I am be- 
ing pitifully provincial! I am allowing myself 
to feel the emotions of a strolling player! Of a 
chiropodist!” 

This time, Hamlet was no more disturbed by 
the irreparable murder of this little bird—a sim- 
ple turn of the stop-gap to what his travels had 
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taught him to call his animal spirits. That is ex- 
tremely convenient reasoning. And if Hamlet 
has not yet begun to feel that he had not been 
appreciating Ophelia as much as her sadness de- 
served (poor bird, his relation to her wasn’t so 
different!) his Guardian Angel probably wrote 
her down on the same page with the lukewarm 
canary. 

The cemetery of Elseneur is piled up in a point 
beside the highway, twenty minutes’ walk from 
the town. Hamlet passes under the triple gate 
of the fortifications, where five or six shops live 
on the corps of the Guards. Then he is in the 
flat sad country—country which has not been 
thought worthy even of ramparts. 

Some workmen are going back into the town. 
A wedding party is stopping to hold a consulta- 
tion about the entertainment the town might 
provide at such an hour. They are not sure that 
they are seeing Prince Hamlet. They hesitate. 
They do not salute him. And besides, he is so 
short . . . decide for yourself. 

Hamlet is not tall, and he is not really very 
short. He gets out of breath perfectly sponta- 
neously. And he carries, not too high, a long 
childlike face. His hair is auburn, and it grows 
down into a point on a forehead which is prac- 
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tically holy. It is divided by a parting which is 
pure and straight, and it falls flatly and feebly 
over two nice small young lady’s ears. It is a 
mask which looks beardless without looking 
smooth, and its pallor looks young and a little 
artificial. His eyes are an astonished and candid 
grey-blue, sometimes frigid, sometimes heated by 
insomnias. (But very happily, these romantic- 
ally timid eyes glisten thoughtfully, and as 
clearly as water unconcealed by a vase. Happily, 
because Hamlet always has an air of looking 
downward as if he were trying to touch in- 
visible antennae of the Real, which would other- 
wise make him look more like a Benedictine 
monk than the crown prince of Denmark.) His 
nose is sensuous. His mouth is innocent, and it 
is usually open. But it passes quickly from an 
amorous half-closing to the equivocal grin of the 
gallinaceae. And from this pout with its corners 
drawn down by the weights of the contempo- 
rary scene, it passes to the irresistibly cleft laugh 
of a plump fourteen year old boy. The chin, 
alas, is hardly prominent! Neither is the angle 
of the maxilla determined, except on days of 
deathless boredom. On those days, the jawbone 
is pushed out, and the whole face retreats under 
the weight of twenty unlived years. Hamlet 
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has lived thirty years. He has ladylike feet. His 
hands are substantial, but they are a little twisted 
and a little shrivelled. On the index finger of his 
left hand, he wears a ring set with a green enam- 
elled Egyptian scarab. He wears nothing except 
black. And he walks and walks, with a gait that 
is loitering and correct—so correct that his gait 
is also correct and loitering. 

With a loitering and correct gait, Hamlet sets 
out in the twilight, and he takes the road to the 
cemetery. 

He passes troops of proletarians, old men, 
women and children. They are coming back 
from their daily capitalist prisons, and they are 
bent under their sordid destinies. 

‘God!’ thinks Hamlet. ‘I know it as well as 
you do, and probably better. The existing so- 
cial order is scandal enough to suffocate Nature! 
And I am nothing more than a feudal parasite. 
But what’s to be done about it? They are born 
down there. It’s an old story. But it doesn’t 
shorten their honeymoons. It doesn’t even 
hurry on their funerals. And everything is all 
right if it has no end. Yes, indeed! Suppose 
we get up some fine morning! Just to finish off 
all this! Put everything to fire and sword! De- 
stroy castes, religions, ideas, languages—destroy 
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them as if they were insects of insomnia! Bring 
back a brotherly childhood on the Earth which 
is the mother of us all, and let us all go off to 
pasture our flocks in nice warm countries. 


‘In the gardens 

Of our instincts 
Let us gather 
What will cure us. 


Yes, you'll see if they go! They are too fond 
of being little tyrants in their own little houses, 
and they haven’t become aesthetic enough to en- 
joy Nature, and for centuries to come they will 
still be too cowardly before the idea of the Infi- 
nite. They still gape at a Polonius when he is 
posing as a philanthropist by singing to them: 
“Go and get rich!” But I must admit that I had 
my moment of apostolic imbecility, like Sakya- 
Muni, who was also a king’s son! Just think 
of my tying that rattle to my own dear little 
life (half a life, because I must share it with 
one dear little woman). Trying to harmonize 
that jingle with the madly sonorous notes of my 
thoughts! Let’s not be more proletarian than the 
proletarians! And let’s not encourage human 
Justice to be more just than Nature. Yes, you 
are my friends, my brothers! The historic come- 
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what-will or the apocalyptic purgative, the good 
old Progress or the return to a state of nature. 
And in the meantime, enjoy your supper and en- 
joy your Sunday tomorrow.’ 

The path to the cemetery gate is steep. Ham- 
let scowls and bruises 2 few poppies between his 
fingers. He arrives too late. The ceremony con- 
cerning Polonius is terminated, the last official 
silhouettes are just going out. Hamlet squats 
behind a hedge to let them pass without seeing 
him. One of the officials has offered an arm to 
Laertes, son of the defunct, who is a sad sight to 
see. And a voice, which seems to come from a 
man who has endured all he can endure, says: 
“When people have a lunatic in the house, they 
usually lock him in!’ 

As he gets up again, Hamlet notices that he 
has been seriously damaging an ant-hill. ‘So 
much for that!’ he thinks. ‘But to be sure that 
I put Chance under obligations to me...’ 
And he finishes off the aforesaid ant-hill with a 
few stampings of the heel. 

When he looks around, the mourners have all 
disappeared. Hamlet finds himself alone with 
two grave-diggers. He walks towards the nearer 
one of them, who is arranging the wreaths which 
were laid on Polonius’s tomb. 
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“We won’t have his bust until next month,’ 
this grave-digger says, although he has not been 
invited to speak except by Hamlet’s arrival. 

“What did he die of? Do they know?’ 

‘Of an attack of apoplexy. He enjoyed his 
food.’ 

Then and there, for the first time, and in spite 
of all the books he has read, Hamlet realizes that 
he has killed a man. He realizes that he has sup- 
pressed a life, a life which was visible and audi- 
ble. This man Polonius . . . he could close an 
eye and squint at the forty good round years he 
still had to live (Polonius always made you feel 
his iron constitution). And with one casual but 
effective thrust, Hamlet has scratched out those 
forty years as easily as an architect rubs out 
overly ambitious design. Can these conflicting 
little earthly phenomena really rhyme with 
something up there? 

Hamlet settles himself in front of the grave- 
digger, and the grave-digger waits for Hamlet 
to compliment him on his arrangement of the 
wreaths. Hamlet looks down his nose at the 
grave-digger and then barks in his face: ‘Words! 
words! words! do you hear me? words, words, 
words!’ 

And Hamlet walks away towards the other 
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grave-digger, without hearing the voice he is 
leaving, and which is calling after him: ‘Get on 
away, you loafer!’ 

‘And you, my good man, what are you do- 
ing?’ 

‘As Your Lordship sees, I am sprucing up the 
old tombs. Ah! these old bones moved in here a 
long time ago. And we always keep our ceme- 
tery as small as it used to be, although the late 
king’s affectionate nature almost doubled the 
population of his fine old city.’ 

The grave-digger was tipsy enough to try 
leaning on a spade. 

‘Really, now? Doubled the population .. . 

‘Evidently Your Lordship doesn’t live any- 
where near here. The late king (who also died 
of an attack of apoplexy) was something of a 
rounder. But you expect that in such a fine 
figure of a man, and he had a heart of gold—in 
every house where he begot, he left the memory 
of tender caresses and a good plump purse for 
his little effigy.’ 

‘But Prince Hamlet, I suppose, is undoubtedly 
the son of Queen Gerutha?’ 

‘Far from it! ‘Your Lordship has probably 
heard of the late incomparable fool Yorick?’ 

“Certainly.” 
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‘Well, then, he and Prince Hamlet had the 
same mother.’ 

Hamlet brother of a court fool. Then he 
isn’t such a self-made man as he thought! . 

‘And this mother of sons, who was she?’ 

“To be exact, the mother was the most hell- 
ishly beautiful gypsy ever seen. She came here 
telling fortunes, and she brought along her boy 
Yorick. She was bespoken by the Castle, and 
a year later, she died in bringing the noble Ham- 
let into the world. When I say bringing into the 
world . . . She died of the Caesarian operation 
the doctors did for Hamlet’s benefit.’ 

‘Aha! This Hamlet was not easily persuaded 
to come down to this world! .. .’ 

‘Exactly. The gypsy was interred over there, 
where Your Lordship can see the excavation. 
But a month or two ago, the queen commanded 
us to dig up the bones and to burn them. Still, 
the gypsy was as good a Christian as you or I, 
and we proved it by getting well soused the day 
we burned her. And now it’s the turn of her 
poor son Yorick, and his bones are lying here 
where Your Lordship can grind them under 
your heel if you like.’ 

‘T’ll do no such thing.’ 

‘And now I must get ready to receive Polo- 
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nius’s noble daughter Ophelia. They’ve found 
her body, and they’ll be bringing it here in an 
hour. Ah well, all of us are mortal.’ 

‘Ah! Ophelia . . . so they have found that 
young lady?’ 

‘Near the dam, sir. This morning, her 
brother Laertes came to notify us. He was a 
painful sight to see, the poor young man. He is 
very much beloved. I expect you’ve heard that 
he is interested in the housing of the working 
classes. But I could tell you some queer stories 
that would be new to you.’ 

“That makes it certain, I suppose, that Prince 
Hamlet has gone mad? (Oh my God, by the 
date. )p 

“Yes, you are right, this is the end. As I’ve 
been saying for a long time, we are ripe for an- 
nexation. Fortimbras of Norway will do the 
job for us one of these days. I’ve already in- 
vested my little pickings in Norwegian stocks. 
But all of that won’t keep me from getting good 
and drunk tomorrow.’ 

‘All right, go ahead and get drunk.’ 

Hamlet puts a crown into the man’s hand, 
and then he picks up Yorick’s skull. With his 
correct and loitering gait, he walks away and 
disappears among the cypresses and the mauso- 
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leums. He is overwhelmed by all these destinies, 
and he hardly knows a decent path back into his 
role. 

Hamlet stops. He holds the mouth of Yor- 
ick’s skull against his ear, and he is lost in lis- 
tening toit... 

‘Alas, poor Yorick! People think they hear 
the roar of the whole ocean in one sea-shell, and 
it seems to me that I am hearing the whole eter- 
nal symphony of the universal soul, in this box 
which was a crossroad of its echoes. There’s 
a solid idea. He was one of those human speci- 
mens who don’t ask themselves questions, who 
cling to the vaguely immortal rumours that 
people hear in their own skulls and which they 
consider explanations of death—that is to say, 
religion! Alas, poor Yorick! Little worms have 
finished relishing the intellect of Yorick. ... 
He was a man of many moods. My brother 
(same mother for nine months) if that title still 
commands a special attitude. He was somebody. 
He had a circumstantial ego, an involved and 
cunning ego, and he was always staring at it. 
Where has all that gone? We can’t see him and 
we don’t know anything about him. He didn’t 
leave anything here, not even a scrap of his sleep- 
walking. Even a whole brain, they say, leaves 
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no traces. He had a tongue in this head, and it 
burred out “Good night, ladies. Good night, 
sweet ladies! good night, good night!” It also 
sang, and it very often sang something ribald. 
This head anticipated!’ (Hamlet raises his arm 
to throw the skull down in front of him.) ‘It 
remembered.’ (Same gesture behind him.) ‘It 
talked, it blushed, it srammereD! Horrible, 
horrible! I may still have twenty or thirty 
years to live, and then I’ll go like the others. Just 
like the others? Like all the others! The 
wretchedness of not being here any longer! Ah! 
I'd like to start out tomorrow, and search the 
world for the most adamantine embalming proc- 
esses. They also existed, the little people of 
History, learning to read, doing their finger 
nails, lighting their dirty lamps every evening, 
amorous, greedy, vain, mad about compliments 
and pressures of the hand and kisses, living lives 
that were cancans dangling in a belfry, saying 
“What will the weather be tomorrow?.. . 
Now winter will be beginning ... We have 
had no plums this year.” Ah! everything is all 
right if it has no end. And you, Silence, forgive 
the Earth; the little fool isn’t any too sure what 
she is doing, and on the day when the Conscious- 
ness pays its long bill to the Ideal, she will get a 
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pitiful idem set down in the column of minia- 
ture evolutions of the Unique Evolution—in the 
column of negligible quantities. And then, 
words, words, words! That will be my motto 
until some one proves to me that our tongues 
rhyme correctly with a transcendental reality. 
As for me, with my genius, I could be what 
people commonly call a Messiah; but I have been 
too spoiled for that—too much a darling benja- 
min of Nature. I understand everything, I love 
everything, and I want to fertilize everything. 
As I cut on my bed in a distich which limps 
equally on both legs, that is why 


My rare faculty of assimilation 
Thwarts the course of my vocation. 


Ah! isn’t my boredom of a superior quality! 
But what am I waiting for here? Death! 
Death! Have I time to think about death, such 
a gifted being as I? And can I die? We have 
time, we can talk about that Jater. Dying! The 
idea is that one can die without noticing it, just 
as one can go to sleep every night. One isn’t 
conscious of the last clear idea before sleep, be- 
fore syncope or before Death. That’s the idea. 
But not to be, not to be here, not to be among 
the others. Not to be able to sit down on an 
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afternoon and press the secular sadness of a mu- 
sical chord against one’s human heart! My 
father is dead, I am the prolongation of a body 
which no longer exists. He is over there 
stretched out on his back, with his hands joined. 
Can I do anything except lie down there on the 
day when my turn comes? And people will not 
laugh when they look at me, properly stretched 
out on my back, with my hands joined. ‘They 
will say “What, is this that spoiled young Hamlet 
who was stuffed with such a bitter humour? 
There he is, as serious as the rest of us now. Did 
he rebel against the crying injustice of being 
there, or did he accept it in that dignified 
manner?” ’ 

With both of his hands Hamlet grasps the 
head of his future skeleton, and tries to make 
every one of his bones shiver. 

‘Come, come! Let’s be serious! I should be 
able to find words, words, words! What do I 
lack, if this leaves me cold? Let me see. When 
I am hungry, I have a clear sense of comestibles. 
When I am thirsty, I have a clear sensation of 
liquids. When my heart feels completely celi- 
bate, I weep for lovely eyes and a lovely epider- 
mis. Then, if the idea of death remains so re- 
mote to me, it must be because I am overflowing 
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with life, because life is holding on to me, be- 
cause life wants something of me! So, my life, 
we two together.’ 

“Hey, down there, you!’ the second grave- 
digger calls, ‘here is Ophelia’s funeral procession 
coming up.’ 

The first movement of the thinker Hamlet is a 
ravishing aping of a clown awakened when a 
drumstick hits his back, and it is quite correct 
for him to remember himself and to check his 
gesture. Then he slips behind a trilobate balus- 
trade and gets himself ready to look around a 
little. 

The melancholy procession comes to an end 
(once for all!) In the jolting of the ascent, some 
of the white roses have fallen from the black vel- 
vet which covers the coffin (have fallen, alas, 
once for all!) 

‘Still, she isn’t so heavy,’ Hamlet thinks with 
real interest. ‘But I was forgetting. She must 
be swollen with water like a leather bottle. 
Dirty little thing, fished up by the dam! She 
had to end like that, after she soaked herself so 
aimlessly in my library. Oh, my God! Now I 
appreciate her large blue glances! Poor young 
lady! So thin and so heroic! So inviolate and 
so modest! It is the end, the end! But the con- 
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quering Fortimbras lives like a Turk over there 
and he would have made her his mistress tomor- 
row or the next day! And since I had made 
her what she was, I know that she would cer- 
tainly have died of shame! She would have ex- 
pired, leaving an ugly Fair Helen’s reputation 
behind her. But now, thanks to me.. .’ 

For an instant, Hamlet forgets to follow the 
movements of the monks who are officiating 
around the hole in the ground. They are obliged 
to hurry, these monks, because they will be busy 
when tomorrow turns out to be a Sunday. A 
young lady: she is as quickly buried as married. 
Where can they find time to rebel against all 
that? Art is so long and life is so short! But 
for his humble part, Hamlet cannot keep from 
feeling shrivelled by a remorse of his very promi- 
nent nerves. 

‘All the same, all the same! I have such a 
good heart, a heart of gold, and yet I did that! 
Fie, Hamlet, fie! Poor Ophelia, poor Lili. She 
was my little friend when I was a child. I loved 
her! ‘That’s evident. Any one of your senses 
would tell you that. I do not even ask anything 
better than to regenerate myself in accordance 
with her smile. But Art is so vast and life is 
so short! And nothing is really practical. I was 
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damned in advance by my mother and by my 
brother and by everything. (There’s some- 
thing in that.) And besides and in consequence 
of all that, I couldn’t keep from making her 
suffer the pain which kept her so thin—so thin 
that the betrothal ring which I gave her in hap- 
pier days was always slipping off her finger and 
falling to the ground, celestial evidence that... 
And besides, she had far too perishable a look! 
And besides, since they bare their shoulders at 
court balls when they are sixteen years old, her 
shoulders had lost the charm of a virginity to be 
ravaged. ‘The devil take me if I can remember 
when I saw her shoulders for the first time! 
And everybody knows that the virginity of 
shoulders is everything as far as I’m concerned, 
and that I never transact any business below 
them. Besides, she came up out of it looking 
very much like the others, in spite of all the 
heavenliness of the glances she lifted towards me. 
So I was robbed. Nothing was left for me, un- 
less I had wanted to look at the poor little ges- 
tures which proved that she was a female. I 
used to think: “Henceforth, what eyes to believe 
in! Fie! I should have broken those eyes, and I 
should have washed my hands with them.” And 
the last besides, this infernal voice which was al- 
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ways first at our appointments and which made 
me so dizzy that I always forgot to embrace her. 
No! That’s absolute! No, words, words, words! 
It would have driven me mad. I must conserve 
myself. 

‘Go on, then. Psalmodize Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God Almighty! ‘The divine personality— 
what an idea! That’s what they call creating 
personalities. Her paradise is still my memory. 
Because she did have what I shall always ask from 
the betrothed of my genius, and that was a 
mouth which was ingenuously welcoming, but 
which was guarded by two large well-informed 
eyes (like this actress Kate’s, I must admit) by 
two delicately vagabond and credulous blue eyes, 
guarded by a mouth which must be ravaged by 
the bitter pleat of a corner deathlessly on the 
defensive. And her profile, which is certainly 
the only standard to measure a woman’s beauty 
by, didn’t recall the profile of any animal even 
if you thought of every one from a bulldog to a 
gazelle. And even in our most intimate mo- 
ment, I never caught a canine nuance. In brief, 
she was simply a saint in a petticoat. It would 
have been too bad for her to have grown old. 
And to have become the mistress of Fortimbras! 
Ah, Ophelia, why weren’t you born to be my 
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consort, why weren’t you unknown enough for 
that! I helped her to droop, and Fatality did 
the rest. 


‘Ophelia, Ophelia, 
Your sweet flesh on the pond 
Is a floating whip 
For my old folly.” 


The ceremony draws to a close (once for all). 
Hamlet hears the balls of earth tolling on the 
coffin, tolling on the coffin, alas, once for all! ... 

‘I must remember it once more—she had an 
angelic torso. But how much of it can I see 
now? Listen, God, I will give ten years of my 
life to bring her back! God doesn’t answer a 
word! Going, gone! Either there is no God, or 
I haven’t ten years of life to give. The first 
hypothesis seems to me the more likely, and 
for a good reason.” 

Understand, that man of action Hamlet 
doesn’t leave his hiding-place until he is sure 
that the brutal Laertes has filed out with all the 
honourable company. 

‘Brother Yorick, I am taking your skull home 
with me. I will give it a good place on my 
whatnot, between one of Ophelia’s gloves and 
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my first tooth. Ah, with all this material, how 
I must work this winter! I have some scraps of 
the infinite on the boards.’ 

Night falls! Ah, the time for action has 
come! Hamlet turns back into the road to the 
castle, and he does not allow himself to be too 
much encroached upon by the everydayness of 
night on the highways. He mounts to his tower 
and deposits that powerful nicknack, the skull. 
He leans on his elbow for an instant, and looks 
through the window to watch the lovely full 
moon aim its golden circumference at the calm 
sea where it twists a column of black velvet and 
liquid gold, magic and futile. 

These reflections in the melancholy water... 
The sainted and damned Ophelia floated like that 
all michtey ; 

‘But still, I can’t kill myself, I can’t deprive 
myself of living! Ophelia, Ophelia! Forgive 
me! Don’t cry like that!’ 

Hamlet goes back into his bedroom and gropes 
around feverishly. 

‘I cannot look at the tears of girls. To make 
a girl cry, it seems to me, is more irreparable than 
to marry her. Because tears belong to children, 
and girls do not shed tears until they feel a grief 
so deep that all their years of social and rational 
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hardening break and let them bathe in that gush- 
ing spring of childhood, of the primitive creature 
incapable of evil. Farewell, lovely eyes of Ophe- 
lia, eyes that were unviolated because they were 
untamable! Night has come, and the time for 
action. Kisses and theories must wait until 
tomorrow.’ 

Hamlet goes down to see how his play is com- 
ing on. 

He walks down a corridor in which they 
usually place the reinforcements for the suppers 
of the court-balls, and he sees that it has been 
divided into dressing-rooms, and that it is serv- 
ing as wings for the actors’ stage. 

Without thinking very much about it, Ham- 
let pushes one of the doors gently, and he goes 
in. He stops on the threshold. There, actually, 
among the half-unpacked boxes and weeping 
like a Magdalen, still in the hiccoughs of the last 
sobs of a crisis, the actress Kate is lying on the 

floor. She has put on a long train of red and 
gold brocade, but her arms and her shoulders 
and her breasts are not hidden by a marvellously 
pleated chemise, and she lies there as a poor hu- 
man being who may be consolable. 

Hamlet deftly and gently closes the door be- 
hind him, and approaches his new story. 
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‘Well, Kate, what’s all this?) What’s wrong 
with you?’ 

The lovely Kate doesn’t allow herself to be dis- 
turbed by the presence of His Highness. In the 
superiority of her tears and of her refound child- 
hood, she lies prostrated a few minutes longer. 
Then, as every one always has to end by doing, 
she stands up. And without concerning herself 
about His Highness except to turn her back on 
him, she goes back to the organization of her 
disordered self as a queen of one evening, and 
she uses the remnants of her tears to rage against 
the knots in her laces. 

She is generously beautiful, in spite of every- 
thing! There is no doubt about it, if she speaks 
to him, if she speaks and walks along the shore 
of hamletism without soaking herself in it, Ham- 
let is lost! Lost and won! 

‘Look here, it’s not as bad as all that. What’s 
wrong with you, Kate, my love?’ 

He takes her gently by her whole body. 

“Tell me, tell it all to me.’ 

The lovely Kate gives him an immortal look, 
and then she lets herself go. She hides her vis- 
age on the bosom of the chaste prince, and she 
bursts into tears again and weeps all of the tears 
on the same doublet of black velvet which for a 
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whole month had been the appropriate recep- 
tacle of Hamlet’s daily tears. 

Hamlet thinks he should sow Kate’s neck with 
calming kisses, and with other kisses, and that he 
should smooth the bands of her hair. 

Only the pen of Hamlet could present the 
beauty of Kate. Kate is one of those appari- 
tions whom you sometimes see in the street, and 
who nail you where you are standing. You 
don’t think of following them. What would 
be the use, you say to yourself, since her life must 
certainly be arranged already. And if you 
should meet one of them in a drawing-room, you 
wouldn’t look at her ardently, madly, and ten- 
derly. You would look at her indifferently and 
remotely, because you would be sure that she 
would be used to seeing bewildered heads turn 
towards her, and you wouldn’t give yourself 
the trouble of swelling the mob. You would 
be astonished when you discovered that she 
wasn’t the famous So and So, and that she wasn’t 
weighed down by international dramas concealed 
by her twenty-five years and her air of being one 
of those savages who have always slept well the 
night before. 

And Kate, who has roamed a passable distance, 
has roamed nothing less than epically. She has 
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roamed, oh poverty! Oh little towns, shaded 
lights, dirty middlemen, slammings of doors! 
Oh poverty, oh, oh bargains! She has roamed, 
and nevertheless she is there, she looks at you. 
Her pouting mouth is a campanula that was 
closed this morning, and her big unknown eyes 
stammer ‘What?...Ah?... and what 
modesty there is in the gentle knot of hair on her 
delicate neck! Ah, let up. She belongs to the 
other sex, she is a slave, she doesn’t know... 

She hardly knows. And Hamlet knows noth- 
ing better than to promenade her pouting mouth 
pitifully and coaxingly, to lay it against the ten- 
derly rinsed fur of his chaste and soaking shoul- 
ders, and to show himself a human being, a 
human being without phrases. 

But no! the native prairies are far away at this 
hour! The tables must be cleared first, and this 
very evening! 

‘No, Kate, you must tell me the reason of 
these tears in which I have found you, O you 
who had never seen me yesterday, who find my 
kisses natural this evening. You must tell me.’ 

‘Oh, no, never.’ 

‘It’s very scandalous, then? Come on, tell 
TE SF ae 
And since he finishes this word in the shoul- 
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ders along which he is passing his cheeks, she 
looks into his face, kisses his eyes, stretches out 
her arms, and says, very much annoyed and in 
a very cross voice: 

“Well, then! I am only a poor wretch, but I 
have a highly placed soul. God knows that I 
have been perfect, on the boards, as some sublime 
heroines! But, when I read the scenes about my 
childhood and my first betrothal in what I might 
call your play, oh! How truly it is our poor 
pitiful destiny! Oh! you must be unique and 
misunderstood! not mad, as I was told by those 
men with toothpicks and spurs. But how you 
must have suffered! There it is, it’s very sim- 
ple . . . No! no!’ 

‘Continue, continue, Ophelia.’ 

‘Well then. As I was dressing, I was repeat- 
ing the monologue in the church, and suddenly 
my heart broke into tears again. If you only 
knew what a vast heart I have! Ah, I’ve had 
enough of this cynical and empty existence! I 
will leave everything tomorrow, and I will go 
back to Calais and enter a convent and conse- 
crate myself to the poor wounded of the Hun- 
dred Years War.’ 

Although Hamlet has been nicely brought up, 
he can hardly contain his artist’s joy. It is his 
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baptism as a poet! and this actress brings it to 
him, wrapped like this, and from the most cele- 
brated theatre in London. And here is Hamlet, 
overworking poor Kate for details, making her 
show him the smallest words, and putting his 
whole cosmic heart into admiring himself in 
these knowing eyes which his genius has just 
enlarged with its glories. 

‘Do you think, then, that the effect will be 
overwhelming before a London audience and 
across footlights? Do you think that people 
would watch me pass along in the street, and 
that they would be astonished by my dismal 
appearance? And that some of them would kill 
themselves because they couldn’t understand the 
enigma of my life? Oh, Kate, if you only knew! 
This play here is nothing. I conceived it and 
worked on it in the midst of repulsive domestic 
preoccupations. But up there I still have plays 
and poems, magics and metaphysics, unheard of, 
thunderbolts or administrators of slow deaths! 
Ah, we are going to love each other, I will leave 
everything, too. We will set out for Paris this 
evening under this extremely lucid moonlight! 
I will read you everything! We will live in Paris.’ 

Kate takes up her weeping again, but silently 
this time. 
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“No, no, Hamlet. That isn’t for me. I must 
go into a convent and take care of the wounded 
of the very lamentable Hundred Years War, and 
I must pray for you there.’ 

Some one knocks on the door. 

‘Dry your interesting eyes, Kate, and fasten 
your costume. I will come back before the end 
of the play. I love you! Love you! And you 
will tell me more about this immense thing. 
Come in!’ 

It is the manager. Hamlet passes him and 
murmurs: 

“You are keeping my secret, aren’t you? I 
didn’t write this play. You are only giving the 
first piece in your repertory. Keep that 
straight.’ 

‘Hey,’ Hamlet goes on loudly as he walks 
back up to his tower. ‘I thumb my nose at this 
performance and at its morality as I thumb my 
nose at Kate’s first lover. The die is cast! I 
know the result. These things always come from 
the direction where one least expects them. For 
me, life and its surroundings, but also glorious 
pessimisms.’ 

Hamlet dresses himself substantially, and he 
chooses some bottles of brandy and puts them in 
boxes with some manuscripts, some gold pieces, 
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and some jewels. He chooses some small arms. 
Then he lights a stove, places a copper plate on 
it. On the copper plate, he lays down the two 
statuettes with their hearts boyishly pierced by a 
needle, and the two statuettes soon begin to flow 
towards each other and they tenderly unite in a 
repulsive pool. 

‘And I also thumb my nose at my own throne. 
It is too stupefying. Fortimbras of Norway 
would advise mé to take it that way. Well and 
good. Everything is right. ‘The dead are dead. 
I am going to see the world. And Paris, too. I 
am sure that she is an angel of an actress, a mon- 
ster of an actress. We'll make a sensation, and 
we'll take extravagant aliases.’ 

For an instant, Hamlet tries to think of an 
extravagant alias. But he sees all the distance 
they are going to devour on horseback that 
night, and it takes him by his throat. Because 
he knows that tomorrow will be a Sunday and 
that all the nice young girls of Elseneur will be 
at mass and at vespers. And he knows that he 
and his Kate will be far away tomorrow evening 
at this same hour, pathetically far from the ram- 
parts of Elseneur. 

Hamlet rings for his groom, and gets ready 
to make some last preparations. While he is 
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waiting for the groom, he amuses himself by 
blowing a few expectorations at the canvases 
hung on his walls, on those views of Jutland 
which have weighed down his sterile and under- 
nourished youth. 


King Fengo and Queen Gerutha drag a smile 
through the hall, a smile fatigued by affability. 
And they install themselves in their stalls. The 
hall seats itself with the silken rustling of a field 
of ripe wheat that is listening to see which way 
the wind is blowing. The pages walk back to- 
wards the door. The curtain of the stage sep- 
arates itself into two curtains. 

Nobody ever bothers about Hamlet. But he 
is sitting on a cushion in a dark corner of the 
gallery, and he is watching the hall and the stage 
through the arches of a balustrade. 

The platitude ‘surging spectators’ shoots down 
to his lips. Come, Hamlet, let all this leave 
you imperviously cold. The hall is a mere ci- 
pher, since etiquette forbids it to applaud. It 
will model its faces on those of the royal pair, and 
after the second act, those faces will hardly be 
sufficiently at ease to be quite impartial critics. 

The play begins. Hamlet knows it by heart. 
He is absorbed by the scenic effects, he takes men- 
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tal notes of the effect his words would have on a 
real audience, and he ruminates on some retouch- 
ing. Kate enters at last, and electrifies the play. 

‘God’s body! I was nothing but a schoolboy. 
The trial of the footlights, that’s what I needed! 
Oh, I haven’t given the world a quarter of 
what I have in my womb! And she! how 
squarely and chimerically beautiful she is with 
her hair done in that Roman fashion. She 
doesn’t seem to know where she is being led. By 
Heaven, her eyes know everything one minute, 
and the next minute they don’t know anything. 
Truly, her being is drenched by the accomplish- 
ment of things people will be talking about in a 
thousand years. We understand each other. 
We'll make a sensation. She has the same high- 
collared look that Ophelia had, but it gives her an 
ascending look (a word to remember)! I want 
to love her like life. Oh, how she said that: 


“Oh! come back here, 
Come back to weep into my long hair, my long 
hair. 
From me, I will make you bracelets of promises, 
If you will have them .. .” 


‘Oh, I am coming, you can be sure I am com- 
ing! I who thought I knew Woman! Woman 
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and Liberty! and the a priori soiled with banal- 
ity! Pedant! Chiropodist! And the two crim- 
inals down there. My word, they are behaving 
as if they were at a play. They haven’t begun 
to suspect the origin of this horrible, horrible 
drama. I may have been a little too much car- 
ried away into the pickles and caviars of my 
imagination, and I may have left too many of 
them even after all my cutting. But let’s wait 
for the scene in the garden. What, Laertes isn’t 
there?’ 

The audience rises for the intermission. The 
king and queen make their circle after the pages 
have taken up their trains, and they promenade 
their affable and fatigued smiles. Trays of 
sliced herrings are passed around, and urus horns 
in which ale is foaming. 

When the second scene of the next act begins, 
Fengo of the Cowardly Heart sees the green ar- 
bour, and he sees King Gonzago sleeping while 
his wife fans him. Fengo understands, and, 
without waiting for the entrance of Claudius, 
he falls down in a faint. The queen stands up 
straight, very Paul Delaroche. The courtiers 
press forward and surround them with a whole 
repertory of words and expressions. With a 
blow of his halberd, Polonius’s successor happily 
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inaugurates his functions, and draws the curtain 
on this horrible, horrible play. 

Hamlet has leaped up in his corner, and he is 
stammering. 

‘Music! music! So it’s true! And I didn’t 
quite believe it! . . . Well, they have been pun- 
ished enough, that’s my opinion. For my part, I 
am leaving. One more day, and they would 
poison me like a dirty rat.’ 

He rushes down the service stairs, which are 
filled with the sound of calling bells. The wings 
of the stage are deserted. Hamlet takes up his 
manuscript, which has been abandoned with its 
pages open at the interrupted sentence. 

Kate has waited for him. 

‘Just a fainting fit. [ll tell you about it later. 
But let me embrace you! Your acting was an- 
gelic. Now we haven’t a minute to lose... 
like two rats!’ 

He helps her out of her brocades. She has had 
the practical idea of keeping her own frock un- 
derneath. Hamlet wraps her in a mantle and 
hats her with a toque. 

‘Follow me.’ 

They cross the park, and Hamlet whistles 
gayly while the sleepy birds fly away. ‘They go 
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out through a small gate. A groom is there, and 
he is holding two horses by their bridles. 

Just time to get themselves into the saddles 
between the precious boxes, and they are off, 
at a trot, naturally. (No, it’s impossible! It 
happened too quickly!) 

They cross the fields to join the highway with- 
out going through the gate of Elseneur—the 
highway still without the moon which will soon 
be rising to do its part by one plain after 
another... 

It is the same road along which Hamlet was 
walking a few hours before, and on which he 
passed the everyday proletarians. 

The weather seems to have been warmed by 
a furnace from paradise. And not without suc- 
cess, the moon begins to drop down the enchant- 
ment of northern nights. 

‘Kate, did you have supper before the play?’ 

‘No, you will understand that I didn’t have 
the heart to eat.’ 

‘I haven’t had anything since noon. In an 
hour, we will come to a hunting-lodge where we 
can have something. The caretaker is my fos- 
ter-father, and you can see a miniature of me as 


a baby.’ 
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Hamlet notices that they are just passing by 
the cemetery. 

(The cemetery .. .) 

And there, bitten by some mysterious taran- 
tula, he gets down from his horse, and he ties 
him to an indifferent and melancholy tree. 

‘Kate, wait for me one minute. I am going 
to the tomb of my father. He was assassinated, 
the poor man. [’ll tell you about it. Ill be back 
in an instant. I'll just take time to gather a 
flower, a simple paper-flower, which will serve 
us as a book-mark when we interrupt the read- 
ing of my drama to kiss each other.’ 

He walks away into the shadows the cypresses 
make on the stones, he goes straight to the tomb 
of Ophelia, of Ophelia who is already mysterious 
and legendary. There he waits, with his arms 
crossed. 


(‘Decidedly, ) 
“The dead, 


Are discreet. 
They sleep 
Very coolly.’ 


“Who goes there? Is it you, wretched Hamlet? 
What are you doing here?’ 
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‘It’s you, my dear Laertes. What good 
wind? 3 6.” 

“Yes, it’s J. And if you weren’t a poor de- 
mented creature who is irresponsible according 
to the newest scientific discoveries, you would 
be paying for the death of my honourable father 
and for the death of my sister, that accomplished 
young lady. There, on their tombs!’ 

‘O Laertes, it’s all one to me. But you can 
be sure that I will take your point of view into 
consideration .. .” 

‘Just Heaven, what absence of the moral 
sense!’ 

“Then, you know what has happened?’ 

‘Away from here, you lunatic, or I will for- 
get myself. When people end by becoming real 
madmen, it is because they began by playing at 
it.’ 

‘And your sister!” 

‘Oh!’ 

At this moment, the superhumanly lonely 
baying of a farmer’s dog comes to them through 
the spectrally clear night. The heart of the ex- 
cellent Laertes (who would have been more de- 
serving of the hero’s place in this narration, alas 
that I think of it too late!) overflows with the 
inexplicable anonymity of his thirty years! This 
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is too much of it! And seizing Hamlet’s throat 
with one hand, he uses the other to plant an ac- 
tual dagger in Hamlet’s heart. 

Our hero falls to his knees on the grass. He 
gulps up his blood, and he behaves like an animal 
with a certain death at his heels, and he tries to 
speak . . . he manages to articulate: 

‘Ah! Ah! Qualis ... artifex ... pereo!’ 

And he gives up his hamletic soul to nature, 
who makes up her own mind about these matters. 

Laertes, idiot of humanity, leans down, kisses 
the poor dead forehead and presses the dead hand. 
Then, fumbling in the dark, he flies towards the 
cloisters to become a monk, perhaps. Perhaps 
forever. 

Silence and moon. ... Cemetery and na- 
Cre: ces 

“Hamlet! Hamlet!’ the shivering voice of Kate 
calls. ‘Hamlet! .. .’ 

The moon inundates everything with a north- 
ern silence. 

Kate decides to see for herself. 

She sees. She touches the corpse, which is livid 
with moonlight and decease. 

‘Oh Heaven, he has stabbed himself.’ 

She leans over the tomb and reads: 
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OPHELIA 
DAUGHTER OF LORD POLONIUS AND OF LADY ANNE 


SHE DIED WHEN SHE WAS EIGHTEEN 


And the date of today. 

“She was the one that he loved! Then why 
did he take me away for love of me? Poor hero. 
. - . What shall I do?’ 

She leans down, she kisses him, she calls him. 

‘Hamlet, my little Hamlet!’ 

But death is death, that has been known as 
long as life. 

‘I will go back to the castle with the horses, 
I will find the groom who was the witness of 
our departure, and I will tell everything.’ 

She sets off at the same trot, turning her back 
towards the full moon which is on its way to do 
so well by one plain after another on its way 
towards Paris, and towards the brilliant Valois 
who are holding plenary court. 

She told them everything, the reprehensible 
trick with the drama of personalities, the abduc- 
tion, et cetera. They went to look for the body, 
and they carried torches of the best quality. Oh 
historic evening, after all! 

Well, Kate was the mistress of William. 
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‘Ah, ah!” said this man. ‘That’s the way you 
were going to run away from Bibi!’ 

(Bibi is an abbreviation of Billy, diminutive of 
William. ) 

And Kate received a good strong blow which 
was not her first. And which would not be her 
last, more is the pity. And nevertheless, Kate 
was so beautiful that in the great days of Greece 
they would have built altars to her. 

And everything slipped back into order. 

One Hamlet less. The race isn’t lost. 


SALOME 


‘To be born is to emerge. To die 
is to go in again. —Proverbs of the 
kingdom of Annam, collected by Fa- 
ther Jourdain of the Foreign Missions. 


I 


WO thousand dog-stars ago that very day, 
a simple rhythmic revolution of the Pal- 
ace Mandarins had placed the first Tetrarch on 
the throne of the Esoteric White Islands, which 
were immediately lost to the attention of his- 
tory. They had made him a Roman Proconsul, 
even though he was the lowest of his order, and 
they had made his throne a carefully superin- 
tended inheritance which could henceforth keep 
this unique title of Tetrarch—as inviolable in its 
sound as Monarch, to people who do not under- 
stand the seven symbols of state attached to the 
syllables ¢efra in contrast to the symbols attached 
to the syllables monos. 

His palace was in three blocks, with short and 
unadorned gates, internal courts, galleries, and 
cellars. And with the famous hanging gardens 
whose jungles remained green in the Atlantic 
breezes, and whose observatory kept a lookout 
from its residence two hundred metres up in the 
sky, and whose two hundred stairs were guarded 


by sphinxes and cynocephali. The tetrarchic 
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palace was only a monolith, which had been cut 
down, excavated, scooped out, laid out, and 
finally polished into a mountain of black basalt 
veined with a white from which projected a so- 
norous pavement with a double row of deep- 
mourning violet poplars in jars. In the touch- 
ing solitude between the sea and this eternal 
rock, it seemed to be an ossified sponge which 
was keeping a pretty musical comedy lighthouse 
for junks that walked in their sleep. 

Titanic funereal mass veined with sallowness! 
How mysteriously these ivory black facades re- 
verberate today’s July sun—this sun reverber- 
ated in black, which the owls are not distressed 
by contemplating from the height of their dusty 
pines in the hanging gardens! ... 

At the end of the pier, a galley was swinging 
at its moorings. It had been floating there since 
the evening before, when it had brought two 
intrusions of princes, the so-called son and the 
so-called nephew of a certain Satrap of the 
North. Some lazy silhouettes were watching it. 
But in the indigenous manner, they were inno- 
cent of movements. 

Now, since the festivities would not blaze out 
officially for three hours, the palace was heavily 
asleep under the very stagnant midday, and it 
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was going to be late in dragging itself out of its 
siesta. 

In the court where the rain-pipes converged, 
the attendants of the Northern Princes were 
laughing with the Tetrarch’s household—laugh- 
ing without understanding them at all, and play- 
ing at quoits and exchanging their tobaccos. 
To these foreign colleagues, they showed the 
white elephants which were about to be cur- 
ied... < 

‘But at home,’ these northerners said, ‘there 
aren’t any white elephants.’ 

And they saw the grooms making a little sign 
which was apparently meant to keep off impious 
intentions. And then they dropped their 
mouths open at the sight of the peacocks loung- 
ing around under the fountain, with their feath- 
ers spread out to glitter in the sun. And then 
they enjoyed abusing each other with the help 
of the guttural echo which repacked their out- 
landish language in the chaotic arrangement of 
these stories and stories of rock. 

The Tetrarch Emerald-Archetypas appeared 
on the central terrace, taking off his gloves in 
the presence of the universal Hearth at its Ze- 
nith, of the Glow-worm of the Empyrean, et cet- 
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era. And the domestics went in hurriedly and 
began to attend to their work. 

Oh, the Tetrarch on the terrace, the caryatid 
of dynasties! 

Behind him, the city was already roaring with 
the imminent festivities, but it was calming itself 
with soaring irrigations. Farther away, beyond 
the laughable ramparts which were completely 
enamelled with little yellow flowers, the plain 
stretched happily away, and the pretty roads ran 
away between little patties of crushed flint and 
between chessboards of variegated cultivations. 
Before him, was the sea which is always new and 
respectable, the Sea—since there isn’t any other 
name to name it. 

The silence’s only punctuation was the clear, 
joyful barking of the street boys who were shin- 
ingly nude among the mica of the burning sands, 
and who were hurling their barks against the 
exotic whistling of the sea’s rolling volutes on 
which they had just finished making ricochets 
with cast-off arrows. 

Leaning on an elbow in the coolness of in- 
visible streams and of the clematises which hung 
over his terrace, the Tetrarch was sulkily breath- 
ing out the smoke of his midday hookah, breath- 
ing it out in desultory meanderings. Yester- 
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day, when a messenger had come to announce 
the suspicious arrival of these Northern Princes, 
his fate had seemed to be as overly crowded as 
his crowded islands. And it had been tossed 
between his immediately domestic terrors and 
the absolute dilettantism of a man who can 
play every card correctly at the moment of his 
collapse. 

Because this malcontent Jaokanaan was one 
of these sons of the North, one of these eaters 
of meat, with hair on their faces. His spectacles 
and his very undisciplined red beard had sud- 
denly appeared one fine morning, and he had 
gone about making remarks in the language of 
the pamphlets which he distributed gratis. But 
he had praised his wares in such a disturbing 
fashion that the people had been on the point of 
stoning him, and that he was now meditating at 
the bottom of the only dungeon under the 
tetrarchic palace. 

After so many esoteric and historyless cen- 
turies, was the twentieth centenary of the Em- 
erald-Archetypas dynasty going to be celebrated 
with the fireworks of a war against the other 
world? Jaokanaan had spoken of his country 
as a land dwarfed by indigence, famished for 
the possessions of others, cultivating war as the 
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national industry. These two princes might have 
come to reclaim that individual, who was cer- 
tainly a gentleman of genius, and who was cer- 
tainly their subject. And they might mean to 
complicate this pretext and to exhibit one of 
those rights of occidental nations... . 

Happily, and thanks to the inexplicable in- 
tercessions of his daughter Salome, he had not 
yet deranged the executioner’s traditional and 
honorable sinecure. He had not sent him to 
turn the sacred Kriss in Jaokanaan’s direction. 

But he had been pathetically suspicious! The 
two princes were simply circumnavigating, look- 
ing up vaguely occupied colonies, and they had 
merely happened to touch at the White Islands 
out of curiosity. Really, now! So this annex 
to the world was the place where their fa- 
mous Jaokanaan was about to end by getting 
himself hanged? ‘They had been thrown into a 
rapture of details about this poor devil who had 
already become such a slight prophet in his own 
country. 

Naturally, then, the Tetrarch was sucking at 
his midday hookah with a very vacant manner, 
and with a temper as dismantled as it usually was 
at this culminating hour—still more dismantled 
today by the rising sounds of a national holiday, 
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by firecrackers and carefully practised choruses, 
by flapping flags and by sellers and drinkers of 
lemonade. . 

Tomorrow morning, the galley of those gen- 
tlemen would efface itself towards the horizon 
which looked so infinite, but behind which vari- 
ous other nations were said to live under this 
very same hot sun. 

Then, he crossed the terrace to lean over the 
pottery balustrade under the syrupy clematises, 
and to crumble muffin-flowers for the fish in the 
little ponds on the lower terraces. Emerald- 
Archetypas merely went on copying himself, and 
he apparently no longer needed to depend on the 
small income from his retired faculties. His 
venerable carcass decidedly discouraged all the 
galvanisms of art, of meditation, of sister souls, 
and of Industry. 

And to think that on the day of his birth, a 
noticeable storm broke over the black dynastic 
palace, and that several credible persons saw that 
the lightning had learned to write legibly enough 
for them to read alpha and omega! How many 
noons had been killed by breath spent on this 
mystic carol! Nothing particular had mani- 
fested itself. And then, alpha, omega—it’s very 
elastic. 
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Finally, two months ago, he had decided that 
he was no longer in his first youth. He had 
begun whipping his flanks to awaken a little of 
that resignation to the vacuum which had made 
his twentieth year so ascetic. And he had seri- 
ously begun a regimen of daily pilgrimages 
through the necropolis which contained the 
tombs of his ancestors, and which, moreover, was 
so cool during the summer. The winter would 
be coming on, the ceremonies of the cult of the 
Snow, the investiture of his grandson. And then 
he still had Salome, that dear child who refused 
to hear anything about the joys of marriage! 

Emerald-Archetypas was touching a bell to 
ask for some more of the muffins consecrated 
to the splendid fish who swam in his ponds dur- 
ing Julys. But on the stones behind him, he 
heard the bronze cane of the Ordainer-of-the- 
Thousand-Odds-and-Ends. The Princes of the 
North had returned from their visit to the city. 
They were awaiting the Tetrarch in the hall of 
the Mandarins of the Palace. 


I 


The aforesaid Princes of the North were 
girded, pomaded, gloved, and uniformed. Their 
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beards were spread out like goods for sale, their 
hair was perfectly parted from forehead to neck, 
and a lock was curved back around each temple 
to give tone to profiles like medallions. With 
their right hands, they were holding their hel- 
mets against their right hips. With their left 
hands, they were tormenting the hilts of their 
swords, and they were prancing like stallions who 
are always kicking up dust because they are al- 
ways hoping that a whiff of dust will be a whiff 
of gunpowder. They were conversing with the 
great men of the court: the Grand Mandarin, the 
Grand Master of the Libraries, the Arbiter of 
Elegancies, the Keeper of the Symbols, the Mas- 
ter of the Gynaeceum and of Selections from the 
Gynaeceum, the Pope of the Snows, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Death. And they were standing 
between two lines of thin and rapid scribes, 
whose pens were hanging at their sides, and 
whose ink-wells were hanging over their hearts. 

Their Highnesses congratulated the Tetrarch, 
they felicitated themselves on the happy wind 
which . . . onsucha glorious day . . . in these 
islands—and they ended with eulogies of the 
capital and of its White Basilica, where they had 
heard a Taedium laudamus on the Barbary organ 
of the Seven Sorrows, and where the Basilica and 
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the Cemetery of Animals and Things were not 
the least of the curiosities. 

A collation was served. The princes had ex- 
pressed their scruples about touching meat in 
the house of hosts so orthodox in vegetarianism 
and ichthyophagy. Consequently, the table was 
a lovely still-life, with its delicate arrangement 
of artichokes swimming among the crystals in 
their covered iron shells, with its whole larder of 
asparagus on rose-coloured rushes, its pearl-grey 
eels, its date-cakes, its chromatic scales of com- 
potes, and its very various sweet wines. 

After the collation, and preceded by the 
Ordainer-of-the-Thousand-Odds-and-Ends, the 
Tetrarch and his attendants took up the duty of 
doing the honours of the palace to the guests— 
the honours of the titanic and funereal palace 
with its white veins. 

They would go up first to see the view of the 
islands from the observatory, and they would 
descend story by story through the park, the 
menagerie, the aquarium, and the cellars. 

Drawn up there, and pneumatically, on my 
word, the procession walked through Salome’s 
apartments on the tips of their toes. They went 
through a dozen slamming doors, and two or 
three dark backs quickly withdrew their oiled 
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bronze shoulder-blades. In the very middle of a 
room tiled with majolica, very yellow majolica, 
they saw an enormous and abandoned basin, 
quite a large sponge, some damp articles made of 
satin, a pair of rose-coloured sandals, very rose- 
coloured. They passed through a library, through 
a hall cluttered with metallic therapeutic ap- 
paratus. They walked up a winding stairway 
and they found themselves breathing the ele- 
vated air of the platform. They were just in 
time to see a girl around whom a cobweb of 
muslin was floating melodiously, a jonquil yel- 
low cobweb caught together with fine black 
threads. ‘Then they saw her disappear as she 
let herself slip off into space, and slide from 
story to story on a series of pulleys. 

The princes had already been thrown into a 
confusion of gallant salaams by their intrusions, 
and they were thrown into silence by the circle 
of ‘astonished eyes which seemed to be confessing: 
‘It’s really all right. Nothing here concerns us.’ 

Then they began making suffocated little sen- 
tences of admiration, and circulating around the 
dome of this observatory which had a grand 
equator of eighteen metres—this dome which was 
painted with waterproof frescoes, and whose 
hundred thousand kilograms floated on fourteen 
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steel girders in their bath of chlorate of mag- 
nesium, and which, so it seemed, turned all 
around in two minutes from a simple touch of 
Salome’s hand. 

‘Suppose these priceless exotics took a fancy to 
throw us overboard,’ the two princes thought 
with the same shudder. . . . But in their tight 
uniforms, the two of them were ten times 
stronger than this round dozen of pale hairless 
personages, whose fingers were covered with 
rings, and who were sacerdotally entangled in 
their coruscating brocades. And they satisfied 
themselves by recognizing their galley, down in 
the harbour, shining like a beetle with an armour 
of polished steel. 

But they listened to the enumeration of these 
islands which were an archipelago of natural 
cloisters, each one with its caste, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

They went down through a Hall of Perfumes 
where the Arbiter of Elegances presented some 
gifts which their Highnesses would be good 
enough to bear away with them, and which were 
the occult compoundings of Salome. They were 
rouges without carbonate of lead, powders with- 
out white lead or bismuth, regenerators without 
fly-blisters, holy waters without protochloride 
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of mercury, depilatories without sulphurate of 
arsenic, milks without corrosive sublimate or 
oxide of hydrated lead, vegetable dyes without 
nitrate of silver, hyposulphate of soda, sulphate 
of copper, acetate of lead (is that possible!) and 
two demijohns of essence of spring and autumn. 

At the end of a hot, damp, endless corridor, 
which smelled a good deal like an ambush, the 
Ordainer opened a door which was green with 
moss and with funguses worthy of jewel-boxes, 
and they found themselves in the midst of the 
wide silence of the famous hanging gardens— 
ah! just in time to look down a turning path, 
and to watch the disappearance of a young form 
hermetically cobwebbed in jonquil yellow caught 
together with fine black threads. Just in time 
to see that she was escorted by bats, and by 
greyhounds who were sobbing with fidelity, and 
whose romping barks were lost in very distant 
echoes. 

Oh! it was all echoes of unknown corridors! 
It was a solitude of a severe green a kilometre 
deep, watered with streaks of light. And it was 
furnished only with an army of completely 
straight pine-trees, whose barkless trunks were 
the colour of a slice of salmon, and whose dusty 
horizontal parasols were unfurled very high. 
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The bars of the sun’s rays laid themselves be- 
tween the pillars of a claustral chapel with little 
barred windows. A sea-breeze blew through this 
lofty forest, and it made a sound like a distant 
express in the night. But since the silence of 
great altitudes was really at home there, it 
quickly established itself again. Somewhere very 
near, a bulbul disgorged distinguished garrulities. 
Somewhere very far, another bulbul answered 
him. They were at home, too, in their dynastic 
and secular aviary. The procession walked on, 
calculating the thickness of this artificial soil, 
which was padded with the dead leaves and the 
pine needles of a thousand yesterdays, and which 
so easily lodged the roots of these very patri- 
archal pines. Then they passed unfathomable 
greenswards, green slopes which brought dreams 
of dancing fauns. And they passed stagnant 
lakes where swans were engulfed in years and 
in boredom, and weighed down by ear-rings 
which must undoubtedly have been too heavy 
for their slender throats. And they passed many 
decamerons of many-coloured statues, which had 
broken away from their pedestals into poses of 
a surprising . . . well, nobility. 

Finally, without any pretension of being any- 
thing else, the deer-park made a transition be- 
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tween the orchards and the Menagerie and the 
Aquarium. 

The fawns did not deign to open their eye- 
lids. The elephants went on rustling their rough 
plastering, as they balanced themselves, but ap- 
parently their thoughts were elsewhere. The 
giraffes, in spite of the gentle coffee and cream 
of their costumes, seemed to be exaggerating their 
necks and to be set on overlooking these bril- 
liant courtiers. The monkeys hardly interrupted 
the bedroom scenes of their phalanstery. The 
aviaries scintillated deafeningly. For a week, the 
snakes had been changing their skins. And the 
stables had unfortunately been stripped of their 
most beautiful zebras, stallions, and other horses, 
which had been lent to the municipality for the 
day’s cavalcade. 

The Aquarium! Ah! the Aquarium, for in- 
stance! Let us stop here. How silently it 
eddies! ... 

A labyrinth of grottoes arranged in corridors 
on the right and left, and with compartments 
glassed into submarine nations. 

Moors with dolmens incrusted with viscous 
jewels. Circuses built in tiers of basalt, and 
covered with crabs who are tangled into pairs by 
an obtuse and fumbling amiability suited to the 
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hour after dinner, but whose jovial little eyes 
do not make their mutual pinches anything to 
laugh at. 

Plains of a sand which is so fine that it is fre- 
quently blown about by the wind from the tail 
of a flat fish which arrives from a distance after 
undulations like an oriflamme of liberty, looks 
at a passer-by, and floats his pop-eyes past the 
sand-flowers which are his only other newspaper. 

And the desolation of steppes occupied only 
by one blasted and ossified tree, on which vibrat- 
ing bunches of hippocampi are colonizing. 

And, jammed into living bridges, mossy rows 
of ruminating and edible crustacea with slate- 
coloured rat-tails. Some of them are turned up- 
side down by combats, but undoubtedly they are 
only getting themselves curried. 

And, under chaotic and ruined triumphal 
arches, eels are floating like frivolous ribbons. 
And random migrations of hirsute nuclei, who 
are nothing more than eyelashes curved around 
a womb which uses this means of winnowing 
itself during the tedium of long journeys. 

And fields of sponges, like the wreckage of 
lungs. Truffles in orange velvet. A whole ceme- 
tery of pearly molluscs. And these plantations 
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of asparagus preserved in the alcohol of Si- 
fence: 2-2 

And as far as one can see, fields enamelled with 
white sea anemones, fields of white pointed 
onions, fields of violet-scented bulbs, fields of un- 
happy cells lost from antennae who are winking 
at corals in which they do not seem to be really 
interested. A whole foetal flora, cloistered and 
vibrating, agitated by the eternal dream of a day 
when they will be able to whisper mutual felici- 
tations on this state of things. . . . 

Oh, and glued like a leech on that high plateau, 
the octopus stands as a Lookout—as the fat and 
hairless minotaur of a whole countryside! .. . 

Before the procession of courtiers goes out, 
the Pope of the Snows turns towards the ar- 
rested cortege. As if he were reciting an ancient 
lesson, he speaks to them. 

‘No day, no night, no winter, no spring, no 
summer, no autumn, no other manifestation of 
weather. Loving, dreaming, without moving 
from the coolness of these cecities. O world of 
the satisfied, you live in blind and silent blessed- 
ness, and we only dry up in super-terrestrial 
pangs of hunger. Why aren’t the antennae of 
our senses bounded by Blindness, Opacity, and 
Silence? Why must our senses go hunting about 
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outside of us? Why can’t we incrust ourselves 
in our little corners to sleep off the drunken 
deaths of our own little Egos? 

‘But, submarine watering-places, our super- 
terrestrial hungers give us two pleasures like 
yours: the face of the beloved asleep on the 
pillow beside us, with its damp bands of hair and 
its white teeth lighted by one of the Moon’s 
aquarium rays. And the Moon itself, that flat 
yellow sun-turner, dried up by the force of 
agnosticism. (Try, oh try to gather it!)’ 

So that was the Aquarium. But did these 
foreign princes understand it? 

They all filed quickly and discreetly through 
the central corridor of the Gynaeceum, which 
was painted with callipedic scenes, and which 
was scented with melancholy old feminine fra- 
grances. ‘They heard only the splashing of a 
fountain—was it to the left or to the right?— 
which was lending its cool dampness to the thread 
of an unforgettably captive song, unforgettably 
unhappy and sterile. 

And since their ignorance of this vintage of 
rites exposed them to the commission of some 
funereal oddity, the princes kept the same dis- 
creet step when they traversed the tetrarchic 
necropolis—two files of cupboards which were 
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hidden behind full length portraits, and which 
contained vials and a thousand realistic relics. 
But they realized that all this was not touching 
to any one except the family. 

Really, they only wanted to see their old friend 
Jaokanaan! 

They followed a functionary who had a key 
embroidered across his spine. He stopped at the 
end of a trench perfumed with nitre, and he 
showed them a grill which he let down a little. 
They approached, and in the little cell they could 
distinguish the unfortunate European who was 
rising from a position in which his face had been 
against the ground, and in which his nose had 
been against some disorderly papers. 

Jaokanaan had heard himself wished a cordial 
good-day in his native language, and he stood up 
and adjusted the large spectacles which he had 
tied up with thread. 

Oh! My God, those princes down here! On 
many a cold winter evening, he had stood in 
the front row of poor devils who were going 
home from their salaried day’s work. And while 
his socks were drinking up the muddy snow, and 
while he was held back by tyrannical mounted 
policemen, he had watched these two princes 
make their plumed descent from a gala carriage, 
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and he had watched them pass between two rows 
of swords and up the grand stairway of the pal- 
ace—the palace to whose a4 giorno windows he 
had always shown his fist as he went by murmur- 
ing that ‘the time was close!’ And evidently the 
time had come now, and the revolution God had 
promised to his poor old prophet Jaokanaan! 
And this expedition of the royal family, this 
heroic and remote expedition of these princes 
who had come to deliver him—no doubt it was 
the touching consecration the people had ex- 
acted, no doubt he was to be the seal of the com- 
ing of Universal Peace. 

To begin with, he automatically saluted from 
the waist, in the fashion of his country. But 
he was searching about for a memorable phrase, 
something fraternal, but also worthy. .. . 

The phrase was handed back to him by the 
nephew of the Satrap of the North. That bald 
apoplectic specimen scoffed at everything, and 
for no reason. And in imitation of Napoleon 
the first, he execrated ‘ideologists.’ ‘Ah! Ah! 
he said, ‘there you are, ideologist, scribbler, re- 
formed convict, bastard of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. So this is where you have come to get 
yourself hanged, worn-out pamphleteer! Good 
riddance! Your red mop will look its best when 
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it falls into the guillotine basket with the other 
heads which hatched the conspiracy of the 
Lower Wood! Yes, the whole conspiracy of 
the Lower Wood, with all their heads fresh only 
yesterday.’ 

Oh! brutes, ineradicable brutes! So the con- 
spiracy of the Lower Wood had failed! His 
brethren had been assassinated, and no one would 
give him the human details of it all. Finished, 
finished. Nothing to do but be crushed under 
the Heel of Constituted Authority. The un- 
fortunate publicist turned resolutely towards the 
silence, and waited for the fashionable world to 
go away and let him die in his corner. Two 
long white tears flowed under his spectacles and 
down his emaciated cheeks towards his impov- 
erished beard. And suddenly, the princes saw 
him raise himself as high as he could raise him- 
self without the assistance of heels, and they saw 
him hold out his hands towards an apparition to 
whom he sobbed out the tenderest endearments 
of his mother tongue. The princes turned 
around—ah! just in time to hear a rattling of 
keys in the twilight of this in pace, and just in 
time to watch the disappearance of a young 
form completely cobwebbed in jonquil yellow 
caught with black threads. . . 
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And Jaokanaan fell back with his face against 
his litter. When he saw that he had just upset 
his ink-well among his papers, he began to dry 
them with a childlike tenderness. 

The cortege went back up, without any com- 
ments. The nephew of the Satrap of the North 
was tormenting his very stiff collar, and he was 
masticating a few principles. 


Il 


In an allegro and fatalist mode, an orchestra 
of ivory instruments was improvising an astcn- 
ishingly unanimous overture. 

The court entered. It was saluted by the hvb- 
bub of two hundred well fed convivialists, who 
rose from their beautiful couches. The coirt 
paused before the pyramidal tiers of gifts wkch 
had been presented to the Tetrarch during the 
day. The two Princes of the North nuced 
each other, and each one tried to excite the oher 
into taking the Order of the Iron Fleece fom 
his collar and handing it over to their ost. 
Neither of them dared. The aesthetic nility 
of this collar always leaped to the eye, ad it 
looked even less aesthetic in this room. ‘here 
was its honorary value. But they saw nshing 
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of the kind around them. And they felt that 
the necessary explanations would be likely to 
make their gift fall rather flat. 

The court installed itself. Emerald-Arche- 
typas presented his son and his grandson, two 
superb products (superb in the Esoteric and 
White sense, naturally) who were emblematically 
adorned. 

Then, from the centre of this aérial hall 
strewn with jonquil-yellow rushes, arboured all 
around with deafening aviaries, a fountain 
pierced a striped velarium of white rubber, and 
it fell back on the rubber in a cold and crackling 
rain. In the hall below it, the semicircular 
tables were surrounded by ten rows of couches, 
and every one of the couches was adorned in a 
fashion suited to the guest who occupied it. 
Facing them, there was a marvellously deep stage 
setting which represented a garden of the Al- 
cazar, and the flower of the Islands’ mounte- 
banks, jugglers, beauties and virtuosos were 
coming to shed their talents before it. 

A gentle breeze stirred the velarium, al- 
though it was heavy with the unceasing down- 
pour from the fountain. 

And the aviaries were happy in their clash- 
ings of colours. But when the music began to ac- 
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company the repast, they pouted themselves into 
silence. 

Poor Tetrarch! He was exhausted by this 
music, by this parterre of luxurious repect, by 
this whole pompous day. He hardly touched the 
ingenious succession of dishes, and he stared open- 
mouthed at the circus-frieze which was turn- 
ing itself in front of the Alcazar. 

Before the Alcazar, there were: 

The girl snake, slender, and viscously shelled 
in blue and green and yellow. Her throat and 
her body were pale rose-colour. She flowed and 
turned, insatiable for contacts with herself. And 
she sang the hymn which begins ‘Byblis, my 
sister Byblis, you have changed yourself into a 
spring of water!’ 

Then a procession of unpublished sacramental 
costumes, every one of them symbolizing a hu- 
man desire. How subtle! 

Then the intermediary horizontal cyclone of 
electric flowers, a fountain of flowers who were 
beside themselves! .. . 

Then the musical clowns, wearing the cranks 
of real Barbary organs over their hearts, and 
turning them off with the air of Messiahs who 
will not allow themselves to be influenced, and 
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who will go on to the very end of their aposto- 
lates. 

Three other clowns impersonated the Idea, the 
Will, the Unconscious. The Idea chattered 
about everything-in-itself, the Will ran its head 
against the scenery, and the Unconscious made 
the large mysterious gestures of one who suspects 
himself of knowing more things than he can 
tell, and of knowing them to the very bottom. 
Moreover, this trinity had one identical refrain: 


‘O Canaan, 

Serene vacuum! 
Vacuum, the Delphi 
Of the library!’ 


It had an enormous success. 

Then some virtuosos of the flying trapeze with 
ellipses almost sidereal. 

Then the attendants brought in a floor of per- 
fectly natural ice. An adolescent skater sprang 
out on it, with his arms crossed on the bands 
of white astrakhan which covered his chest. He 
did not once stop until he had described all the 
known combinations of curves. Then he waltzed 
on his toes like a ballerina. ‘Then he etched a 
flamboyant gothic cathedral, without leaving off 
one rose-window, or one bit of carving. Then he 
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danced a fugue in three parts. He ended with 
a whirlwind as inextricable as if he had been a 
fakir possessed del diavolo.. And he left the stage 
with his feet in the air, skating on his steely 
finger-nails! .. . 

The performance was closed by a procession 
of living pictures—a procession of nudes as mod- 
est as vegetables, which gradually became eu- 
rythmic symbols leading towards the calvaries of 
the Aesthetic. 

The pipes had been brought in. The con- 
versation became general. Jaokanaan was surely 
not cheered up by hearing the festivities over 
his head, and he was the man who paid for it 
all. The Princes of the North spoke of armed 
authority as the supreme religion and the sen- 
tinel of peace, as the guarantor of daily bread, 
and of international arbitration. They became 
annoyed with each other, and to cut each other’s 
conversation short, they recited this distich as 
an epiphonema. 


Every honest man believes 
In the evolution of his Species. 


The mandarins thought that it was necessary 
to atrophy, to neutralize the sources of socialistic 
agreements, to shut oneself up in coteries of initi- 
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ates rubbing along between Chinese walls, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

And, although the princes and the mandarins 
did not know it, the music was saying everything 
which their ephemeral species could not formu- 
late. 

But finally, here is a silence which enlarges 
itself like a large-meshed net thrown on the 
water by fishermen who are expecting a fine 
catch. That, it appears, is Salome. 

She came down the curving stairway. She 
entered, in her sheath of chiffon. With one 
hand, she waved the guests back to their couches. 
From the other wrist, a little black lyre was 
hanging. With the ends of her fingers, she de- 
tached a kiss towards her father. 

She settled herself on the stage, in front of the 
drawn curtain with its admirable reproduction 
of the Alcazar. She looked down at her audi- 
ence until it had contemplated her with all its 
hearts, and she seemed to be amusing herself by 
oscillating on the white fans of her feet. 

She paid no attention to any one. 

Her hair was powdered with unknown pollens. 
It hung down over her shoulders, but it fluttered 
down against her forehead under a garland of 
yellow flowers and twisted blades. Her shoul- 
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ders were not covered, and her breasts were cov- 
ered only by the curving mother of pearl which 
held the spreading young azure, emerald and 
gold peacock feathers—the halo from which 
her candid head rose with the superior but cordial 
carelessness of feeling itself unique. Her throat 
was curved, her eyes were distracted by florid 
expiations, the rose-coloured circumflex accent of 
her lips uncovered her white teeth in their paler 
rose, and her smile could hardly have been more 
crucified. 

Oh! the celestial, gentle creature whose aes- 
thetics are very well known, the exquisite recluse 
of the Esoteric White Islands! .. . 

She was hermetically cobwebbed in jonquil 
yellow caught together with fine black threads. 
But the cobweb was held by clasps which left her 
arms in their angelic nakedness, and it curved 
down between the two faint suspicions of breasts 
whose shells were pierced with a small opening. 
Her scarf was embroidered by all her eighteen 
years, and a little above her adorable umbilical 
dimple, it curved into an intensely and jealously 
yellow girdle which was the inviolable shadow 
of the valley in the tender embraces of her thin 
thighs. When it stopped at her ankles, it floated 
up her back into two scarfs caught by the cury- 
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ing mother-of-pearl to the waving young pea- 
cock feathers whose changing azure, emerald, 
and gold was the halo of her candid and superior 
head. She stood there, oscillating on the white 
fans of her feet—feet shod only with the band 
which circled her ankles, and which held bril- 
liant and silky yellow fringes. 

Oh, the little Messiah with a womb! How 
onerous she found her head! She did not know 
what to do with her hands, and even her shoul- 
ders troubled her a little. Who could have cru- 
cified the smile of the little Immaculate Con- 
ception? Who could have distracted the blue 
of her glances? ‘Oh,’ all the hearts exulted, 
‘how single-minded her skirt must feel itself! 
How long art is, and how short life is! Oh, 
only to converse with her, in a corner near a 
fountain! Not to know her why, but to know 
her how, and then to die! ... to die, un- 
fess... 2 

Perhaps she is going to recite something, after 
all? 

The Tetrarch has just allowed a page to take 
away the pineapple he had been nibbling at, and 
his circling tiaras He was leaning forward 
among his crushed silken cushions. His wrin- 
kles were dilated, his pupils were watery behind 
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the battlements of lashes which had lost their 
gilt, and he was torturing the Seal which hung 
around his neck. 

‘Collect your thoughts! Collect your thoughts 
before you begin, Idea and Form, Caryatid of 
the islands that have no history,’ he implored. 

Then he smiled at the whole room, with the 
air of a fortunate father who would like to say: 
‘You will see what you will see.’ In this in- 
formal way, he was letting his royal guests under- 
stand that the Moon had opened four of her veins 
to make the destiny of the little person in ques- 
tion, and that most people considered her (there 
had been a Council on the subject) the foster- 
sister of the Milky Way (and that all of the milk 
had been hers). 

Now, she was resting delicately on her right 
foot. Her right hip was raised, her left knee was 
bent like the knees of Niobe’s daughters. Salome 
gave a little coughing laugh, probably to let her 
audience know that she didn’t take herself very 
seriously. Then she drew blood from her black 
lyre, and in the sexless and toneless voice of an in- 
valid asking for the medicine which had been 
prescribed, but which was as unnecessary as it 
would have been for you or me, she began to 
improvise. 
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“How estimable the Void is! The Void, that 
is to say, the latent Life which will see the light 
day after to-morrow at the earliest. How esti- 
mable it is, absolving, coexisting with the Infi- 
nite, limpid as everything!’ 

Was she jesting? She went on. 

‘Love! Inclusive mania of not wanting to 
die absolutely. (Shabby loop-hole!) False 
brother, I will not tell you that you should begin 
to explain yourself. In eternity, things are 
things. But in the name of the Unconscious, 
there should be some concessions to the five ac- 
tual senses of this earth. 

‘O latitudes, altitudes, nebulars of good will 
towards fresh water medusas, do me the favor 
of pasturing yourself in the empiric orchards. 
O passengers on this Earth, which is eminently 
idem with an incalculable number of other 
planets that are also alone in a life of indefinite 
and infinite labour! The active Essential loves 
itself (follow me carefully) , loves itself dynami- 
cally, and more or less according to its own in- 
clination. Only beautiful souls enjoy playing a 
bagpipe indefinitely. Be naturally passives, all 
of you. Automatic as Everything, enter into 
the Orders of Well-Intentioned Harmony. And 
tell me the news about it. 
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‘Yes, hydrocephalous theosophists, gentle — 
winged members of the populace, groups of 
phenomena without guarantees from the govern- 
ment of the beyond, return to a state of careless- 
ness. Day in and day out, in season and out of 
season, graze on these sphinxless deltas whose 
angles always equal two right angles. That is 
the most decent behaviour, you incurably pubes- 
cent generations. And above all, pretend that 
your irresponsible limbs are fettered with the 
virtualities which I have mentioned to you. The 
Unconscious will function da se. 

‘And you, fatal Jordans, baptismal Gangeses, 
unsinkable sidereal currents, cosmogonies of 
Motherhood! As you enter, wash yourselves 
clean of the more or less original stain of the 
Systematic. In advance, let us be masticated 
into bits ready for the Great Curative Virtue (or 
perhaps we might say Palliative) which repairs 
rents in the fields, in the epidermises, et cetera. 
Ouia est in ea virtus dormitiva. That’s all.’ 

Salome stopped short, threw back the locks 
powdered with unknown pollens, and the sus- 
picions of breasts which were panting so furi- 
ously that the pectorals fell from them. (Making 
their kernels widows.) In order to calm herself, 
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she drew from her black lyre a fugue which did 
not reintroduce its themes. .. . 

‘Continue, continue! Tell everything you 
know!’ Emerald-Archetypas whined, clapping 
his hands like a child. ‘My tetrarchic word for 
it, you shall have anything you want—the 
University, my Seal, the cult of the Snows? In- 
oculate us with the grace of your Immaculate 
Conception ...I am tired. All of us are so 
tired, aren’t we, Gentlemen?’ 

The guests really exhaled the murmur of a 
new kind of discomfort. Some of the tiaras 
were nodding. ‘They were ashamed of each 
other. But the human heart is so weak, even in 
such a well-bred race... . 

After a brief clearing up of theogonies, theod- 
icies, and of various nations’ formulas of wis- 
dom (all that in the brief tone of a chorus 
leader who says ‘One measure before we begin, 
don’t you think?’), Salome went back to her 
garrulously mystic delirium, but only for a few 
minutes. Her face quickly became convulsed, 
her Adam’s apple throbbed frightfully—she was 
very unlike a cobweb covering a soul made of 
transparent drops from a meteor. 

O tides, lunar oboes, avenues, twilit lawns, 
shoddy November winds, returns from the har- 
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vest, missed vocations, animals’ glances, vicissi- 
tudes! Jonquil yellow chiffon caught with fu- 
nereal threads, distracted eyes, crucified smiles, 
adorable umbilici, peacocks’ eyes, fallen pecto- 
rals, fugues which do not reintroduce their 
themes! The audience felt her being reborn, 
fresh from the beyond, with her systematic soul 
breathing itself out in spirals which were cross- 
ing downpours to undoubtedly definitive clam- 
ours. All for the good of the Earth, understood 
everywhere, feeler of Varuna, the Universal Air. 
She was only assuring herself that they were 
ready for her. 

And Salome madly insisted: 

‘It is the pure state, I tell you! O sectarians 
of consciousness, why do you label yourselves 
individuals—indivisible, that is to say? Blow 
away the thistles of the sciences, and let them 
float away into the Levant of my Septentrionals. 

‘Are you living a real life when you are de- 
termined to understand yourself and everything 
else? When you stop at every stage to ask your- 
self ““Ah, there, who is deceiving me here?” 

‘Away with frameworks, species, fashions! 
Nothing is lost, nothing is added, everything be- 
longs to every one. Without waiting for abso- 
lution or even for confession, every newborn 
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baby is as reformed as the Prodigal Son. (With 
half a word, he will be capsized into his proper 
place.) 

“These are not pretexts for expiations and 
new downfalls. They are the vintages trampled 
out by the Infinite. Not experimental, but fa- 
tal. Because... 

“You are the other sex, and we are the little 
friends of your childhood (though we are always 
unseizable Psyches, it is true). Beginning this 
evening, then, let us plunge into the harmonious 
meekness of pre-established moralities. Let us 
float in derivatives, and with a fertilized womb 
lost in the air, in the perfume of squandering 
and of the necessary hecatombs. Let us float 
down, where we will no longer feel the pulse of 
our consciousness. 

‘All that advances by stanzas in the salves of 
valves, in luxuries without caesuras, flattened out 
in surplices, we will abdicate towards the oblique 
of primitive derivatives. Even outside of my- 
self, everything extends itself out—but I can’t 
say that I feel myself part of it!” 

The little yellow vociferator broke her lyre 
across a knee and took up her dignity again. 

The guests wiped their foreheads to keep 
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themselves in countenance. An ineffably defin- 
able silence followed. 

The Princes of the North did not dare to take 
out their watches. And they did not dare to 
ask what time was bedtime. They were afraid 
that it wasn’t even six o’clock. 

The Tetrarch scrutinized the design on his 
cushions. ‘That was over. Salome’s harsh voice 
addressed him again, and very energetically. 

‘And now, father, I should like to have you 
send Jaokanaan’s head up to me. Have it put 
on some kind of dish. I have spoken. I shall 
go up and wait for it.’ 

‘Surely, my daughter, you can’t mean it. 
That poor foreigner .. .’ 

But the whole hall gave the fervid opinion 
“This evening Salome’s will should be done.’ And 
the aviary finished the thing off by resuming its 
deafening scintillations. 

Emerald-Archetypas let one eye drift to- 
wards the Princes of the North. Not the least 
sign of approval or of disapproval. Evidently it 
was no concern of theirs. : 

Adjudicated! 

The Tetrarch threw his seal to the Adminis- 
trator of Death. 

Already, the diners had begun dispersing to- 
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wards their evening baths. They were discuss- 
ing various subjects. 


IV 


Leaning over the parapet on an elbow, Salome 
turned her back on her country’s festivities and 
listened to the familiar sea of beautiful evenings. 

One of those completely starred nights! Eter- 
nities of braziers at the zenith! Oh! how many 
whys have become hopeless, and then caught an 
express train into exile! Et cetera. 

Salome, foster-sister of the Milky Way, hardly 
ever left herself except to visit the stars. 

According to the coloured photographs 
(thanks to the spectrum) of yellow, red, and 
white stars of the sixteenth magnitude, she had 
made the very precise diamonds with which she 
strewed her hair and her whole beauty, and the 
evening gowns which were always of a mourn- 
ing violet chiffon, caught with fine golden 
threads. Like a sovereign who puts on the deco- 
rations of the provinces from which she is about 
to receive her peers or her satellites, she always 
put on her starry violet when she went out on a 
terrace to confer with her twenty-four million 
stars. 
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Salome despised the vulgar cabochons of the 
first and the second magnitude, et cetera. Stars 
did not belong to her world if they were stars 
of more than the fifteenth magnitude. But the 
nebular matrices were really her passion. And 
not the nebulae which were planet-formed disks, 
but the formless, the perforated, those with ten- 
tacles. And Orion, that gaseous patty, with its 
ailing rays, always remained the little benjamin 
among the jewels of her sidereal crown. 

Ah! Dear companions of the stellar prairies, 
Salome was no longer little Salome. ‘Tonight, 
she was going to inaugurate a new era of rela- 
tionships, and a new etiquette. 

In the first place, exorcised of her virginity of 
tissue, she looked up at her nebulous matrices and 
she felt that she had also become fruitful from 
their gyratory evolutions. 

In the next place, her fatal sacrifice to the cult 
(still, she was lucky to get herself out of it so 
cheaply) had obliged her to pay an initiation 
fee of the act called homicide. (A serious mat- 
ter, as she had vainly been told.) 

Finally, to be sure that the Initiator would be 
silent until death, the elixir, distilled from a thou- 
sand nights like this one, had been forced to 
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become the river which cut off these people who 
had been so contingent. 

Well, it was his life, his specialty, a little spe- 
cialty. 

There, then, on a cushion and among the ruins 
of the ebony lyre, Jaokanaan’s head shone like 
the head of Orpheus—painted with phosphorus, 
bathed, rouged, curled, grinning at the twenty- 
four million stars. 

Salome had felt acquitted by the scientific 
conscience, and as soon as this object was deliv- 
ered, she had tried her famous post-decapitation 
experiments. Her electric caresses did not draw 
anything from the face except grimaces which 
had no consequences. 

She had carried out her idea. 

But she gave up kissing Jaokanaan’s eyes, even 
though Orion was looking down on her! She 
stood up, and for ten minutes she exposed her 
ripeness to the mystic nebulae. There were many 
nights still to come... ! 

And those well-practised choruses down there, 
and those firecrackers! 

Finally, like a reasonable person, Salome cov- 
ered her ripeness again. ‘Then she unfastened 
Orion’s troubled gold and grey opal. Like a 
sacramental wafer, she laid it in the mouth of 
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Jaokanaan. Then she kissed his mouth merci- 
fully and hermetically, and she stamped his 
mouth with her corrosive seal. (Instantaneous 
proceeding.) 

She waited, for one minute. ... No sign 
came from the night... . With a fractious 
‘Come, now!’ she struck the grinning head with 
both of her small feminine fists .. . 

Since she wanted the head to fall into the sea 
without striking the rocks, she used some force. 
The relic described a satisfactory phosphorescent 
parabola. Oh! the noble parabola! But the un- 
lucky little astronomer had badly miscalculated 
her swing. She fell over the balustrade, and with 
a cry that was human at last, she toppled from 
rock to rock. With death rattling in her throat, 
and in a picturesque anfractuosity which was 
washed by the waves, far from the sounds of her 
country’s festivities, lacerated into nakedness, 
with her sidereal diamonds cutting into her flesh, 
with her skull battered in, paralyzed by vertigo 
—in a bad way, as you might put it, she died 
for an hour. 

As for the distant skies, they were distant. 

So that was how Salome made the acquaint- 
ance of death—the Salome of the White Eso- 
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teric Islands, that is to say. Less the victim of 
illiterate chance than of having wished to live 


in the artificial, instead of simply and honestly, 
like the rest of us. 


PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA 


OR THE HAPPIEST ONE OF THE TRIANGLE 


H monotonous and undeserved Father- 
fand!eaes 

A little island, all grey and yellow dunes, and 
lying all alone under migratory skies. There is 
nothing else except the sea, a few cries, hope, and 
melancholy. 

The sea! One can observe it from any coast, 
and for any number of hours, without being 
surprised very often. It is always itself, it is 
never in the wrong, it is always alone. It is an 
empire of unsociability, a vast romance which 
goes on creating itself, a stupidly directed cata- 
clysm. One feels that its liquid state is a de- 
generation from some state we never saw, and 
that some day it will set about getting back to its 
more dignified condition. But it is still more in- 
tolerable on the days when it becomes the colour 
of a wound which has no surface to reflect itself 
in, and which has no one to staunch it. The sea 
always goes on being the sea, without becoming 
exhausted for a moment. In short, there is noth- 


ing here to make a friend out of. (Think of 
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being obliged to renounce the idea of revealing 
your annoyance, after evenings alone with her.) 

Oh monotonous and undeserved Fatherland! 
. . . When will all this come to an end? Sup- 
pose it is infinite! Suppose space is monopolized 
by this one more or less endless sea! Suppose time 
is expressed only by this sky which is traversed 
by seasons that are more or less indifferent, and 
that are complaining and untamable! What 
do we know about all this?) What can we do 
about all this confused and ineffable sulking? If 
you were born with a kind and sentimental heart, 
you'd better die at once. 

On this afternoon, the sea is dark green as 
far as the eye can reach. And as far as the eye 
can reach, the white foam lights itself up, extin- 
guishes its lights, and lights itself up again. It 
is like an uncountable flock of lambs, who sink 
and reappear and never reach the shore, and who 
will let themselves be caught by the darkness. 

Down there, the four winds are playing the 
game which they play for love of their art. But 
they also enjoy killing the afternoon by whip- 
ping the crests of the waves into rainbow spray. 
When a ray of sunshine falls on the waves, the 
waves caress it with a rainbow, which is like a 
shining swordfish who comes to the surface of . 
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the water, and then sinks his stupid defiance. 

That’s all. Oh monotonous and undeserved 
Fatherland! . .. 

The vast and monotonous sea gasps and 
gushes against the island, but it stops at the 
entrance to the little bay which shelters two 
grottos cushioned with eiderdown and seaweed. 
The sea’s plaint does not drown out the sharp, 
raucous little groans of Andromeda. She is ly- 
ing on the sand, leaning on an elbow, and her 
face is turned towards the horizon. Without 
thinking about them, she is observing the mech- 
anism of the waves, of the waves which go on 
dying and being born again, as far as the eye can 
see. Andromeda is groaning about her own sor- 
rows. She groans, but suddenly she notices that 
her groans are singing a trio with the sea and 
the wind, two unsociable beings, two powerful 
acquaintances who never pay any attention to 
her. She stops abruptly. ‘Then she looks around 
her for something else to do. She calls. 

“Monster!” 

‘Baby?’ 

“Monster!” 

‘Baby?’ 

‘What are you doing down there all this 
- time?’ 
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The Monster-Dragon is crouched at the en. 
trance to his grotto and his back is half hidden 
under the water. As he walks towards Androm- 
eda, he glistens with all the riches of a subma- 
rine Golconda. He has a compassionate nature, 
and as he opens eyelids that are fringed with 
many-coloured cartilaginous passementeries, he 
displays two large glaucous and watery eyes. In 
the voice of a distinguished man who has known 
sorrow, he speaks. 

‘Don’t you remember, Baby, that I am break- 
ing up pebbles and polishing them for your sling- 
shot? Before sunset, we will see more coveys of 
birds.’ 

‘Stop doing it. The noise disturbs me. And be- 
sides, I don’t want to kill any birds. I want them 
to fly back and see their own countries again. 
Oh migratory flights which pass without seeing 
me, oh hordes of waves always coming here to die 
without doing anything to animate me. How 
bored I am! Oh, I really am ill this time... 
Monster? .. .” 

‘Baby?’ 

“Tell me this, why have you stopped bringing 
me pretty stones? Tell me, uncle, what have I 
done to displease you?’ 

The Monster shrugs his shoulders sumptu- 
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ously, he picks up a sharp stone, he digs in the 
sand at his right, and he brings up a pawful of 
rose-coloured pearls and crystallized anemones. 
He had amused himself by hiding them there, 
and he lays them under Andromeda’s pretty 
nose. Andromeda is still lying on the sand, and 
still leaning on her elbow. Without moving, she 
murmurs: 

“And suppose I should refuse them with harsh- 
ness, with inexplicable harshness?’ 

The Monster takes back his treasure, and sends 
it down into the darkness of its native subma- 
rine Golconda. ' 

Then Andromeda rolls over in the sard. She 
groans, and she throws her hair over her face in 
a pitiful disorder. 

‘Oh, my rose-coloured pearls, my crystallized 
anemones! Oh, I will die of this! I will cer- 
tainly die of this! And you will be to blame. 
Ah, you don’t realize what is irreparable!’ 

But she calms herself down at once. She runs 
over to the Monster, she leans against him with 
a familiar coquetry, and she throws her thin 
arms around his viscous purple neck. The Mon- 
ster shrugs his shoulders sumptuously. He has 
an affectionate nature, and wherever he feels her 
little arms, he begins to secrete a wild musk. He 
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knows they are the little arms of the dear little 
girl who is about to speak again. 

“Oh Monster, oh Dragon, you say that you 
love me, and still you can’t do anything for me. 
You see that I am being bored to death, and still 
you can’t do anything for me. If you could 
cure me, how I would love you! Can’t you do 
something? .. . 

Oh noble Andromeda, daughter of the king 
of Ethiopia! The Dragon, who is a dragon in 
spite of himself, the poor monster can only an- 
swer you with a vicious circle. 

‘You cannot cure me except by loving me, so 
I will not cure you until you love me.’ 

“Always the same prophetic conundrum! I 
have already told you that I love you very 
much.’ 

— ‘I don’t feel it, and neither do you. But don’t 
let’s talk about that. I am just a poor monster 
of a Dragon, an unfortunate Catoblepas.’ 

“But you could take me on your back and 
transport me to a country where I could find 
some kind of society. Ah, I would like so much 
to introduce myself into the world. And as 
soon as we had arrived, I would pay you for 
your trouble with a nice little kiss.’ 

‘I have already told you that it is impossible, 
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~ ments here.” 
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‘Oh, go on, tell me all you know about it.’ 
‘Oh noble Andromeda, Andromeda with the 
red-gold hair, I don’t know anything more about 


it than you do.’ 


‘Our destinies, our destinies! But I'm getting 


older every day! We can’t go on like this!’ 


‘Shall we take a little sea trip?” 

‘I know all about your little sea trips. It's 
high time you thought of something else.’ 

Andromeda throws herself down on the sand 
again, and she scatters it about with her two le- 
gitimately famished thighs. Then she goes back 
to her sharp and raucous little groans. 

The Monster thinks it is time to use a falsetto 
voice to laugh away the romantic sorrows of 


” this poor little girl who is mewling. In a de- 


tached tone, he begins to speak. 

‘Pyramus and Thisbe. Once upon 2 time 
there was. -- 

‘No, no! No more dead stories, or I will kill 
myself.” 

‘Well, if things have come to that pass, we 
must try to rescue ourselves. We might go fish- 
ing, or hunting, or we might collect some new 


rhymes, or we might blow 2 conch towards the 
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four points of the compass, or we might furbish 
up your collection of shells. Wait, though. 
Suppose we cut some symbols on a very hard 
rock. (That’s the very thing to make time pass 
rapidly! )’ 

‘I can’t do any of those things! I can’t do 
any of those things any more! I’m trying to 
make you understand that I’ve lost my taste for 
everything I’ve ever done.’ 

‘Look, Baby! Look up there! Shall I bring 
you your sling-shot?’ 

Since the sun had risen, this was the third 
autumnal migration of birds they had seen. The 
triangle passed with one well-regulated palpi- 
tation—without any stragglers. The birds 
passed, and they would be far away before the 
sunset. 

‘Oh, if I could only go where they are going! 
If I could only fall in love, if I could only fall in 
love!’ cries poor little Andromeda. 

The distracted girl is on her feet with one leap. 
Her cries join the cries of the passing birds, and 
she gallops away, and disappears across the grey 
dunes of the little island. 

Like the wise Spinoza, who was obliged to pol- 
ish spectacles, the Monster goes back to polishing 
his pebbles. And he goes on smiling debonairly. 


— 
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II 


Andromeda gallops away like a wounded ani- 
mal. Her gallops are the wide leaping gallops of 
a hunter who is rushing through a country sprin- 
kled with lakes. Her madness is increased by the 
necessity of throwing back the red-gold locks of 
hair which the wind tries to flatten against her 
eyes and against her mouth. 

Where are you going like that, oh adolescence? 
Where are you going through the wind and 
across the dunes? Why are you screaming out 
the screams of a wounded hunter? 

Andromeda! Andromeda! 

Her perfect feet are shod with lichen sandals, 
her slender throat is encircled by a necklace of 
uncut coral twined with algae, but she is irre- 
proachably naked—unapologetically naked. She 
rushes along in the sunshine, through the wind, 
past the bathing-pools, towards the evening star. 

Her face and her hands are no whiter than the 
rest of her body. All of her little person, with 
the silky red-gold hair falling to its knees, is of 
the same well-bathed terra-cotta colour. (Oh 
her leaps! Her leaps!) 

This savage little adolescent is all steel, all elas- 
ticity, and every inch of her body is bronzed by 
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the sun. Her legs are uncommonly long and 
delicate, her straight proud thighs curve in to- 
wards her childish breasts, which are so inade- 
quate for any practical use that her quick breath- 
ing barely makes them rise and fall. (When and 
how could they have formed themselves, since 
she is always dashing them against the wind 
which has been salted by the sea, and against the 
furiously frozen showers of the waves?) Her 
throat is long, her head is small and childlike, and 
her face is haggard in its setting of red-gold hair. 
Sometimes her eyes are as sharp and shining as 
the eyes of the sea-gulls, and sometimes they 
are dull as the everyday sea itself. In short, a 
completely finished young lady. Oh! her leaps, 
her leaps! And her cries, which are the cries 
of a wounded girl who has lived a hard life! 
Naked and unapologetic, with her red-gold hair 
around her, she rushes along in the sunshine, 
through the wind, past the bathing-pools, 
towards the evening star. 

But where is the little adolescent going like 
this? 

At the very end of the little island, a tall cliff 
rises from a little promontory. Andromeda 
climbs up the labyrinth which forms a natural 
stairway. From its narrow platform, she domi- 
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nates the island, and the moving solitude which 
makes the island an island. In the middle of this 
platform, the rains have hollowed out a basin. 
Andromeda has tiled it with blocks of black 
ivory, and it is always filled with clear water. 
It is her mirror, and since a certain spring morn- 
ing, it has been her only secret. 

For the third time today, she has come back 
to reflect herself in her aqueous mirror. She 
does not smile into the mirror. She scowls at 
herself, she tries to see into the depths of her 
eyes’ solemnity. But her mouth! She never 
tires of adoring the innocent blossoming of her 
mouth. Oh, who will ever be able to under- 
stand her mouth! 

‘But everything about me looks mysterious,’ 
she thinks. 

And then, she assumes the look of a girl who 
is happy, the look of a girl who is angry, and all 
of the other looks she can think of. 

‘There I am. That is I myself, neither more 
nor less. You can take me, or you can leave 
me.’ 

And then she begins to think that at bottom 
she is completely without distinction. 

But she comes back to her eyes. Her eyes, at 
any rate, are beautiful, appealing, and nobody 
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else’s eyes can possibly be like them. She never 
becomes tired of making their acquaintance, and 
she will stay there and interrogate them until 
the sun’s last rays are gone. What is it about 
them, I wonder, that allows them to keep them- 
selves so infinite? Why isn’t she some other 
very different girl who could spend her life in 
spying on those eyes, and in dreaming of their 
secret without talking about it? .. . 

But she gets no real satisfaction from re- 
flecting herself in her aqueous mirror. Just as 
she is always waiting herself, her tired and lonely 
face also waits. 

She turns from her eyes to her long red-gold 
hair, and she tries twenty different ways of ar- 
ranging it. But none of them comes to any- 
thing, because all of them are too heavy for her 
little head. 

Now, some rain-clouds are coming to disturb 
her mirror. And since she cannot see her re- 
flection any longer, she lifts up a stone, and she 
takes out a dried fish skin which serves her as a 
nail file. She sits down, and she begins to do her 
nails. The clouds arrive, and they break with 
the sound of a great deluge. Andromeda drops 
herself down the cliff. She begins to gallop back 
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towards her own side of the island, and she cries 
out to the downpour. 


‘Ah, if there were only a remedy 
For Andromeda’s sorrows! 

~ Hissao! 
Poor Andromeda!’ 


The weather is very melancholy, and a few 
tears flow down on her childish breasts. The 
downpour is already far away from her, and 
everything is very uncomfortable. 


*‘Hissao! 
Since nothing comes to amuse me, 
I will throw myself into the water! 
Hissao! 


She does throw herself into the water, but 
only to bathe in one of the pools she is passing. 
And besides, at the moment when she dives into 
the water, she wants to turn back towards the 
bank. She is so tired of playing with the plump 
and vulgar waves, who are always spoken of as 
her sisters, and about whose complexion and 
conduct she is already too well-informed. She 
swims back to the bank, and she stretches her- 
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self out on the wet sand. She is lying on her 
back with her arms crossed, and her face is 
turned towards the foaming waves. It is much 
better like that, and she has nothing to do but 
wait for the bath that is sure to flow up to her. 
After one menacing rise and fall of the waves, 
a dashing volute runs towards her, and leaps 
under her. With her eyes closed, Andromeda 
receives it stiffly. She coughs out a long sob, 
and she twists her body about to keep her head 
on this moving icy pillow which is flowing away 
from her, and which leaves nothing in her 
ating: ct 

She sits up. She feels a little stupefied by the 
water, and she plucks out some strands of algae 
which her shower-bath has entwined with her 
hair. 

And then she throws herself into the water 
again very decidedly. She strikes the waves as 
harshly as if she were the wheel of a water-mill, 
she dives, she comes up to the surface again, she 
draws in a long breath, and she lies on her back 
and floats as lifelessly as a plank. A new volley 
of waves arrives. At first the distracted girl is 
capsized by them. But she leaps up again like a 
carp, and she tries to bestride the crests of all 
the waves. She catches one of them by its mane, 
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and she shouts triumphantly while she succeeds 
in riding it. After an instant, a traitor of a wave 
dashes up and unhorses her, and she catches an- 
other. But waves have not learned anything 
about waiting, and after that, they all slip from 
under her too quickly. Then Andromeda finds 
that the sea is still priding itself on defeating the 
people it plays with. She is‘shipwrecked, and she 
lets herself run aground on the sand. She climbs 
up beyond the reach of the waves which are 
trying to hold her back, and she rests there, ly- 
ing on her face in the shifting sand. 

Another sheet of rain passes over the island. 
Andromeda does not stir. She groans under the 
great moving flood, but she lies still and receives 
the screaming rain, which pours into the little 
ravine of her back, and which makes bubbles 
there. Little by little, she feels the wet sand 
give way under her, and she twists herself about 
to bury herself still more deeply. (‘Oh, if I 
could submerge myself completely, if I could 
bury myself alive!’) 

But the clouds are going away as quickly as 
they came, and the thunder is going with them. 
The island is left in its Atlantic solitude. 

Andromeda sits up again. She looks at the 
horizon, which has cleared itself up, and which 
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looks as serene as if nothing had happened to it. 
What can she do now? When the wind has fin- 
ished drying her poor little body, she feels al- 
most exhausted. But she runs back to the little 
promontory, and she climbs up the cliff where 
she is sure that her intelligent mirror will be 
waiting for her. 

But the unkind rain has disturbed the purity 
of her poor little mirror. 

Andromeda turns away from her unfortu- 
nately aqueous mirror, and she begins to sob 
aloud. But her sobs cease when she sees an 
enormous bird which is flying quickly towards 
the island. Perhaps he is flying towards her 
promontory, and perhaps he is coming for her. 
She screams out a cry which is a call for help, she 
hides herself against the rock, she crosses her 
arms, and she closes her eyes. Oh, suppose that 
enormous bird should settle on the Promethean 
little body which the gods had exposed there! 
Suppose he should perch himself on one of her 
knees, and suppose his impeccably antiseptic beak 
should begin to draw out the burning core of 
her little wound! 

But she hears the enormous bird’s flight as it 
passes her. She looks up, and she sees that he is 
far away from her, and that he is completely 
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taken up with a prey which has had time to be- 
come more highly flavoured than she would have 
been. 

Poor Andromeda! It is easy to see that she 
does not know where to take her existence to get 
it exorcised. 

What can she do now? What can she do, un- 
less she returns to her contemplation of the sea 
which is so shut in, and which is nevertheless the 
only opening for her hopes? Moreover, her un- 
happiness is such a little girl when it faces the 
solitude which stretches farther than the eye can 
reach. With one wave, this sea can give her a 
drink of water which will be her death. Al- 
though her body is small and thin, it can warm 
and smooth a few drops of this sea. Ah, though, 
it would be useless for her to hold out her arms 
to it. And then, she is so tired today! In 
the old days, she could gallop over her domin- 
ions from morning until evening, but now .. . 
palpitations of the heart! Another of those 
enormous birds passes above her. She would 
like so much to adopt one of them. She would 
like so much to sing one of them to sleep. But 
not one of them has ever alighted on the island, 
and unless she had killed a few of them with her 
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‘Like proofs which are unfortunately similar, 
and which have become negligible by being so 
well known that they are nothing more than 
platitudes, the planets’ little evolutions are 
driven on to their unfortunate ends as a con- 
sequence of the impulse which has been given 
them. 

‘Moreover, just as the predestined human evo- 
lution, which goes on between the breasts of the 
sea, is a miniature reflection of the Earth’s evo- 
lution, the Earth’s evolution is only a miniature 
reflection of the Great Unconscious Evolution 
which is going on in Time. 

‘But far away from here, in the infinities of 
space, the Unconscious has progressed much 
further in its evolution. What festivities! 

‘And since the Earth is only another unfor- 
tunately similar and unfortunately negligible 
proof of apprenticeship, need it give any more 
superiors to Man? 

‘But since we have five senses, and since they 
are satisfied by the Earth which is a descendant 
of the Sun, this satisfactory Earth is everything 
to us. 

‘Oh marvellously plastic succulences, fra- 
grances, sounds, wonders that are wonderful as 
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far as the eye can see, Love! Oh my very own 
life! 

‘When he is surveyed from the skies, Man is 
nothing more than an insect. But if he thinks 
well of himself, he is another god. One of the 
creature’s spasms is worth the whole of nature.’ 

This is what Andromeda’s cross voice chants 
to another of those evenings which continue to 
fall. But it is chanted with all the dreariness of 
a lesson that has been learned. She stretches her- 
self out, and she begins to groan again. 

Ah, how long will she go on stretching herself 
out, and how long will she go on groaning? . . . 

In the Atlantic solitude of her island, she be- 
gins to use her high and intelligible voice. 

‘Yes, but I don’t know when a sixth sense 
may blossom out in me. And perhaps nothing 
will come to satisfy it! The trouble is, I am 
alone, away from every one else. I have no idea 
how all this is going to end.’ 

She caresses her own arms. ‘Then, she becomes 
exasperated. She grinds her teeth, and she cuts a 
small gash with a sliver of flint which happens 
to be lying near her. 

‘But I can’t take my own life in order to see 
beyond that horizon!” 

She begins to weep. 
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far as the eye can see, Love! Oh my very own 
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‘No, no, they have left me here too long! It 
is too late now, and they would be wasting their 
time if they came to look for me, if they came 
to take me away from here. I will sulk all of my 
life, I will always be a little sulky.’ 


Il 


Another of those evenings which continue to 
fall. A sun which is going to slip into the water 
from aclear sky. According to its classic sched- 
ule. According to its more than classic sched- 
alel ste 

Andromeda throws back her red-gold hair, 
and she turns back towards her residence. 

The Monster does not come to meet her. What 
does that mean? The Monster has gone away! 
She calls ‘Monster, Monster!’ 

No answer. She blows a blast from a conch 
shell. Nothing happens. She climbs to the top 
of the cliff which dominates the island, and she 
blows another blast on her conch shell. . . . No 
one comes. She goes back to her residence. 

‘Monster! Monster! . . . Oh what a calam- 
ity! Suppose he has dived under the water for- 
ever, suppose he has gone away and left me 
alone here forever! Suppose he has gone away 
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on the pretext that I have tormented him un- 
bearably, and that I have made his life impos- 
sible!’ 

Oh, in the falling night, how extraordinarily, 
how unendurably lost the island looks to her! 
She throws herself down on the sand in front of 
her grotto. She groans that she will leave herself 
there to die, that she will wait there for death 
to find her. 

When she sits up again, the Monster is there, 
and he is lying in his customary place in the 
mud. He is occupied in cutting the holes which 
make a conch shell into an ocarina. 

“So, there you are. I thought you had gone 
away.’ 

‘I am not such a fool. As long as I live, I 
will be your jailer without fear and without re- 
proach.’ 

‘Do you really mean that?’ 

‘I mean, that as long as I live... 

*That’s good, that’s good. At least, I know 
the truth now.’ 

Silence and horizon! ‘The sea’s horizon is 
nicely smoothed for the setting of the sun. 

‘Suppose we play at draughts,’ Andromeda 
murmurs. She is noticeably enervated. 

‘All right, then, we'll play at draughts!’ 


> 
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A draught-board of black and white mosaic 
is encrusted in the threshold of the grotto. But 
since Andromeda is noticeably enervated, the 
party has hardly begun when she upsets every- 
thing. 

‘I can’t play. I would be sure to lose. I am 
always thinking about other things. It isn’t my 
fault. You must see that I am enervated.’ 

Silence and horizon! After all of the misde- 
meanours it has committed during the afternoon, 
the weather has settled down again, and it is 
collecting itself for the classic retirement of the 
Evening Star. 

The Evening Star! ... 

Under the shining horizon, the Sirens are 
holding their breath. 

Over there, preparations for the sun’s setting 
are going on. 

Over there, lighthouses are shining like stage 
settings. The stage hands seem to be just finish- 
ing them up. 

They look like a row of golden moons, like the 
mouthpieces of old-fashioned and carefully ar- 
ranged trombones, on which phalanges of heroes 
will shout out their thunderous messages. 

The battlefield is ready. ‘The curtains are 
being drawn up. 
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Litters of diadems, and harvests of Venetian 
lanterns, and extracts, and sheaves, banked up 
with barrages of pinchbeck objects ready for pil- 
lage. 


-Pasha Star! 

Its Red Eminence, 

Robed for its downfall, 

Comes down by the Sublime Porte, 
Mortally triumphant 

For a few minutes. 


There it is, mottled with atrabilious stigmata, 
and lying on its flank. 

‘Quickly, come quickly,’ some one cries from 
the depths of this broken citron. Andthen... 

Farewell, baskets. The vintage is over! ... 

The rows of old-fashioned trombones slip 
down, the ramparts crumble away, and the pris- 
matic carafes of their lighthouses crumble away 
with them. Cymbals fly together, officials lower 
the banners, tents are folded, the army breaks 
camp. But the soldiers’ fright does not keep 
them from carrying away occidental basilisks, 
jars of wine, idols, the baggage, the vestals, the 
desks, the ambulances, the platform of the choral 
society—all the official accessories of an army. 
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And everything is effaced by a red-gold dust. 

In short, it all went off beautifully. 

It is nothing short of marvellous. The Taci- 
turn Monster and his great watery eyes are foam- 
ing with ecstasy, and they are still lighted up with 
the last western rays. 

‘Farewell, baskets. The vintage is over,’ 
Andromeda murmurs in a twilit voice. Her 
red-gold hair looks pitifully pale after the sun- 
set’s conflagration. 

‘Now that the fires of evening have been so 
beautifully lighted, it is time to have supper, and 
to say our prayers to the moon before we go to 
bed. Before we go to bed, so that we can wake 
up tomorrow and begin another day which will 
be exactly like today.’ 

Now, silence and horizon again, ready for 
the pale dead Moon. But, let us give thanks 
to the gods who have chosen this propitious mo- 
ment for sending a third personage. 

Like a skyrocket, the shining hero rushes down 
on a snow-white Pegasus whose wings tremble 
with all the colours of the setting sun, and with 
their reflection in the immense and melancholy 
mirror which the Atlantic provides on fine 
evenings. 

There is no doubt about it, it is Perseus. 
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Andromeda is suffocated by the palpitations 
of a young lady, and she runs across the sand 
and hides herself under the Monster’s chin. 

The Monster’s cheeks are covered with tears 
as noticeable as the waxen drops which fall from 
a candlestick to a balustrade. He speaks in a 
voice that we have never heard before. 

‘Andromeda, oh noble Andromeda! Reas- 
sure yourself. He is Perseus, son of that Danaé 
of Argos whom Zeus visited in a golden shower. 
He has come to kill me, and to take you away 
with him.’ 

“No indeed, he shan’t kill you.’ 

“He must kill me.’ 

‘If he loves me, he won’t kill you.’ 

‘He cannot take you away until he has killed 
me.’ 

‘No, we will come to an understanding. 
People can always come to an understanding. I 
will arrange things for you.’ 

Andromeda has risen from the place where she 
has sat so often, and she takes a look at Perseus. 

‘Andromeda, Andromeda, think of the price 
of your matchless body, think of the price of 
your virginal soul. A poor match is so quickly 
consummated.’ 

But does she understand? She is looking 
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straight before her, her elbows are covering her 
body, her fingers are twisted around her thighs. 
She is standing on the shore, and she has become 
brave and feminine. 

Miraculous and elegant, Perseus approaches. 
The wings of his hippogriff begin to wave more 
slowly. The more closely he approaches her, the 
more provincial Andromeda feels. And even 
though she knows that her arms are beautiful, 
she doesn’t know what to do with them. 

When he is only a few metres away from An- 
dromeda, the perfectly trained hippogriff kneels 
down on the smooth waves, but he supports him- 
self on one quivering rose-coloured wing. Perseus 
bows. Andromeda lowers her head a little. So 
that is her betrothed! What kind of voice can 
he have, and what will his first word be? 

Without a word, he flies upward again, and 
when he has selected a parade-ground, he flies 
around and around her, and he writes ovals on 
the sky. He circles around and around above the 
smooth waves, and he turns his circling more 
and more towards Andromeda, as if he were 
giving that little virgin time to admire him and 
to desire him. It really was a very unusual 
spectacle! 
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Finally he smiles at her, and he comes so close 
to her that she could touch him. 

Then, he turns around as if he were an elegant 
lady sitting in a side-saddle, and he coquettishly 
crosses his feet in their sandals of byssus-cloth. 
From his saddle, a mirror is hanging. His cheeks 
are smooth, his mouth is so red and smiling that 
it might be called a bursting pomegranate, his 
throat is lacquered and rosy, his arms are tat- 
tooed with a heart pierced by an arrow, and a lily 
is painted on one of his legs. He is wearing an 
emerald monocle, a number of rings, and a few 
bracelets. From his gilded cincture, hangs a 
short sword with a mother-of-pearl hilt. 

Instead of an ordinary hat, Perseus is wearing 
a helmet which belongs to the ruler of the un- 
derworld, and which makes its wearer invisible. 
His shoulders and his heels are equipped with 
four wings which belong to Hermes, and he is 
carrying a shield which belongs to Pallas Athena 
herself. From his gilded cincture swings the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa—as every one knows, 
the giant Atlas looked at this head once, and 
he was immediately petrified into a mountain. 
And his hippogriff is the celebrated Pegasus, on 
whose back Bellerophon rode to slay the Chi- 
maera. Equipped with all of these divine proper- 
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ties, the young hero looks extremely sure of 
himself. 

The young hero checks his hippogriff just in 
front of Andromeda. He is still smiling at her, 
and his mouth is still as red as a bursting pome- 
granate. He begins to execute flourishes with 
his unbreakable sword. 

Andromeda does not move. Apparently she 
is about to weep from uncertainty. Apparently, 
she will give herself up to her destiny as soon 
as she has heard the sound of his voice. 

And apparently, the Monster intends to make 
both of them realize that he is holding himself 
apart. 

With a graceful movement of his bridle hand, 
Perseus invites his mount to turn around. And 
without disturbing his reflection in the sea, Pega- 
sus kneels down beside Andromeda. ‘The young 
knight holds a stirrup towards Andromeda, and 
in an incurably affected voice, he speaks to her. 

‘You'll come, won’t you? Mount! We are 
leaving this island for an island ruled by the 
Goddess of Love!’ 

Something has to be done about the situation. 
Andromeda is about to place a rustic foot in the 
elegant stirrup, but she goes back to wave a 
good-bye towards the monster. 
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She sees that the Monster has rushed between 
her and Perseus. He has tunnelled under the 
hippogriff, and he has reappeared on the other 
side. He is enraged, he is rampant, and flames 
are darting from the fiery cavern of his burst- 
ing jaws. The hippogriff is very much fright- 
ened. But Perseus leaps back into a very 
military attitude, and his exclamations are very 
belligerent and very boastful. The Monster 
accepts the challenge, Perseus rushes towards the 
Monster, and then he stops to speak. 

‘No, I won’t give you the pleasure of being 
killed before her eyes,’ he cries. ‘Fortunately, 
the just gods tied more than one string to my 
bow. Instead, I will . . . Medusa you!’ 

From his cincture, the little darling of the 
gods unhooks the Gorgon’s head. 

Although it has been cut away from its throat, 
the celebrated head is alive, but it is alive with 
a stagnant and poisonous life. It is black with a 
suppressed apoplexy, its eyes are blank and 
bloodshot and fixed—as fixed as the grins which 
always curve the mouths of heads that have been 
cut away from their bodies. Nothing moves 
except the vipers which are as numerous as the 
hairs they replace. 

Perseus drags the head by the blue and gold 
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curls which twist around his arms and add living 
bracelets to those he is already wearing. He 
holds out the head towards the Dragon, and he 
cries out to Andromeda, ‘Shut your eyes!’ 

But, miraculously, the spell does not work. 

The spell did not want to work. 

With an unprecedented effort, the Gorgon 
had closed her petrifying eyes. 

The amiable Gorgon had recognized our Mon- 
ster. She remembers the pleasant weather of 
the days when she and her two sisters were the 
Dragon’s neighbours. Those were the days when 
the Dragon was watching over the garden of the 
Hesperides, which is situated near the Pillars 
of Hercules. No, a thousand times no, she is 
certainly not going to petrify an old friend. 
With his arm extended, Perseus continues to 
wait, and he does not observe anything unusual. 
His attitude is extremely heroic and extremely 
judicial. But since his thaumaturgy hasn’t come 
off, the contrast between his attitude and his 
achievement might be called grotesque. It seems 
grotesque to little Andromeda. And since her 
ignorance of the polite world has kept her from 
learning that people do not always smile when 
they want to smile, Andromeda has not thought 
of restraining the smile which Perseus happens to 
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see. ‘The hero is astonished. What in the world 
has gone wrong with his fine Medusa head? He 
remembers that his helmet makes him invisible, 
and he is not afraid of looking at the head to see 
what can have happened to it. The reason is 
very simple. ‘The Gorgon has closed her eyes, 
and their petrifying spell has not had an oppor- 
tunity of working. 

Perseus is extremely angry. He hangs the 
head in its place again. Then, with a conquer- 
or’s laugh, with Pallas Athena’s shield carefully 
protecting his heart, Perseus spurs his Pegasus 
towards the Dragon. (All this time, the moon’s 
reflection has been shining in the miraculous 
mirror of the Atlantic.) Towards the poor 
wingless Dragon! With dazzling thrusts of his 
unbreakable sword, Perseus stabs the Dragon’s 
right flank and his left flank. Finally, Perseus 
corners his adversary between two crags, and 
he drives his sword so deeply into the Dragon’s 
forehead, that the poor Dragon sinks down on 
the sand. As he is dying, he has only time to 
say ‘Farewell, noble Andromeda. I love you, 
and if you had wished, there would have been a 
future for my love. Farewell. You will think 
of me often.’ 

The Monster is dead. But although his victory 
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was inevitable, Perseus is so excited that he has 
to go on killing his adversary. He stabs the poor 
dead body again and again, he crushes the dead 
eyes, and the massacre goes on until Andromeda 
stops him. 

‘Surely that’s enough! Can’t you see that he 
is dead?’ 

Perseus slips his sword back into its scabbard, 
he looks into his mirror while he rearranges his 
golden curls, and he swallows a lozenge. Then 
he strokes the hippogriff’s neck and dismounts. 

‘And now, my beauty!’ he says in his con- 
fectioner’s voice. 

Andromeda is still standing there, and she is 
still irreproachably and unapologetically naked. 
She looks at Perseus with her black sea-gull’s eyes, 
and she asks him, ‘Do you love me? Do you 
really love me?’ 

‘Do I love you? I adore you! Life without 
you would be insupportable—it would be terri- 
ble! Do I love you? Just look at yourself!’ 

He offers her his mirror. But Andromeda 
seems to be at the zenith of surprise, and she 
gently pushes away that article. He does not 
seem to notice her refusal of the mirror, and he 
hurries to add ‘You realize, of course, that it is 
always our duty to look our best.’ 
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He unclasps one of his necklaces. It is made 
of golden coins (a souvenir of his mother’s di- 
vine golden bridegroom) and he tries to slip it 
around Andromeda’s throat. She gently pushes 
away the necklace, but he takes advantage of 
her gesture, and he clasps her in both of his arms. 
The wounded little animal reawakens in her. 
Andromeda breaks into a cry that is like the cry 
of a sea-gull in a storm, a cry that rings all over 
the darkening island. 

‘Don’t touch me! I am sorry, but all this has 
happened so quickly! Won’t you let me wan- 
der around for a little while? I must say a last 
good-bye to everything here.’ 

She turns away, and she embraces the whole 
island with one gesture. She embraces the dear 
cliff around which the night has already fallen— 
the serious night which will see the arrangement 
of her whole future. It is too serious, and An- 
dromeda turns away from it. She turns towards 
the hero who has come to snatch her away from 
her past, and to take her away to his future. The 
hero is yawning, but he tries to turn his well- 
bred yawn into the smile which is like a bursting 
pomegranate. 

Night falling over the island of her past! 
Monster treacherously murdered! Monster left 
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unburied! Future spent in a country which will 
be much too elegant for her! Andromeda has 
nothing left except a cry. 

‘Go away! Go away! I have a horror of 
you! Go away and leave me here to die alone! 
You must have come to the wrong island!’ 

‘What very bad manners you have! Under- 
stand, little girl, that you will never need to 
give me those orders again. And besides, you 
don’t seem to have learned very much about the 
care of the skin.’ 

He salutes her with his unbreakable sword, he 
mounts his hippogriff again, and he shoots away 
from her into the enchantment of the rising 
moon. She hears him singing as he shoots away 
like a meteor. Then he disappears in the moon- 
light which will shine down on his arrival in a 
more elegant and comfortable country. 

O night in this poor everyday island! What 
a nightmare! 

Andromeda stands still. Her head has 
dropped down on her breast, and she is looking 
towards the horizon—the horizon she has not 
been able to pass. O gods, why did you give 
her this uncontrollable heart! 

She walks across the sand, and she stands be- 
side the Monster whose lifeless purple body is still 
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lying in its corner. Poor, poor Monster! Cer- 
tainly, it was worth the trouble! 

She tries to lie down under his chin as she has 
always done. But his chin is lifeless now, and she 
has to lift it with her little arms. His body is 
still warm. She is surprised, and she lifts one of 
his eyelids. The lifted lid uncovers a crushed eye, 
and then it drops down again. She pushes back 
his mane, and she counts the bleeding wounds 
which were made by the glittering sword of Per- 
seus. Then, tears for the past fall on the Mon- 
ster’s body, and tears for the future, and tears 
for the silence which is the result of his death. 
If he could only come back to her, life on this 
island would become beautiful again! She 
strokes his eyelids as she has always stroked them, 
and she remembers that he was a faithful friend, 
an accomplished gentleman, a scholar, and a fer- 
tile poet. Her little heart breaks, and her sobs 
are the sound of its breaking. She wraps herself 
around the throat of the Monster whom she 
has begun to understand too late. She clasps 
her arms around his neck, and she swears all of 
the things she did not swear when he was still 
alive. 

‘Poor, poor Monster! Why didn’t you tell me 
that all of this was going to happen? If you 
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had told me, you wouldn’t have been killed by 
that silly comic opera hero. And I wouldn’t 
have been left all alone in the dark. We would 
have had years and years of happy days together. 
You should have been able to see that this bore- 
dom, this fatal curiosity, wouldn’t have lasted a 
week. Oh thrice fatal curiosity! I have killed 
my only friend, the father who sang me to sleep, 
the father who was my only teacher! Is it too 
late now, or can I shout out my lamentations so 
loudly that all of these shores will resound with 
them? Noble Monster, your last words were 
for me. Your last words were ‘“‘Farewell, An- 
dromeda. I loved you, and if you had wished, 
there would have been a future for my love.” 
Now, I understand the greatness of your soul. 
I understand your silences, your afternoons. I 
understand everything. But I understand too 
late. Still, all of this must have been ordained 
by the gods. O just gods, take the rest of An- 
dromeda’s life, take the rest of my life, and give 
his life back to me! I love him, and I would 
serve him tenderly. I would serve him faithfully 
and forever. Oh gods, do this for me! You can 
read my heart, and you know that I really loved 
him all the time. You know that I was only 
blinded by the clouds of adolescence, you know 
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that I have never loved any one except him, and 
you know that I will love him forever!’ 

The noble Andromeda kisses the Dragon’s 
closed eyelids with the lovely blossom of her 
mouth. Suddenly she recoils from him. 

She recoils because her prophetic words and 
her redeeming tears have opened the eyes of the 
Monster. He trembles with life, he weeps si- 
lently, and he looks at her. Then he speaks to 
her. 

‘Noble Andromeda, I thank you. ‘The days 
of our trial are over. I am being born again. 
I will be born into a body which can love you 
correctly. You will be happy, and all of the 
world’s minutes, and all of its words, will never 
suffice to tell all of your happiness. But I must 
tell you who I am, and what caused my misfor- 
tunes. I came of the race of Cadmus, and that 
race was cursed by the Furies. I preached the 
absurdity of our existence, and the divinity of 
idleness in the fields of Arcadia. To punish me, 
the gods of existence changed me into a Dragon. 
They condemned me to guard the treasures of 
this earth. And they condemned me to live in- 
side of this hideous body until a virgin began 
to love me for myself. For a long time, I was a 
Dragon with three heads, and I watched over the 
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golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides. 
Hercules came there, and he cut all of my three 
throats. Then, I went to Colchis, to wait for 
the arrival of the Golden Fleece. Phrixus of 
Thebes and his sister Helle set out from home, 
riding on the ram with the Golden Fleece. An 
oracle had given me to understand that Helle 
would be the virgin whom the gods had 
promised me. But she had the misfortune to 
be drowned during her voyage, and she gave 
her name to the Hellespont. (Since then, I 
have heard she was not very pretty.) Then 
came those magnificent Argonauts, men on 
whose like we shall not look again! Those were 
great days! Jason was their leader. Hercules 
came a little later. ‘Then his friend Theseus 
came, and Orpheus, whose performance on the 
lyre was delightful. (Although I did not know 
it then, he was destined to die a tragic death.) 
Castor, the celebrated tamer of horses, also 
came, and his twin brother Pollux, who was 
equally celebrated as a boxer. But those glori- 
ous days are over! ‘Their glorious bivouacs, and 
the glorious fires which cooked their evening 
meals! But I was not allowed to enjoy those 
great days much longer. If this Golden Fleece 
had been the Holy Grail itself, they could not 
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have been more determined to possess it, and my 
throat was cut again while I was guarding it. 
But I would not have been conquered if I had 
not been drugged by the philtres of Medea, who 
was on fire with longing for the sumptuous Ja- 
son. My cycle began again. I knew Eteocles 
and Polynices and the pious Antigone. But the 
perfecting of armaments killed the Heroic Age. 
In the last of my cycles, I came-to Ethiopia, that 
extraordinary and extremely fertile land. I 
came to the court of your father, and I came to 
you, oh noble Andromeda! Andromeda is more 
beautiful than all the beautiful women of the 
Heroic Age. And to Andromeda, I owe the 
power of loving her so correctly that all of the 
world’s minutes, and all of its words, will never 
suffice to tell all of her happiness.’ 

As soon as he has finished his eloquent dis- 
course, and without so much as a warning ‘Look 
out!’ the Dragon gets himself changed into a 
well-equipped young gentleman. As he lies near 
the entrance to his grotto, his newly created skin 
is revealed by the moon’s enchantments. He 
leans on an elbow, and he converses about their 
common future. 

Andromeda does not dare to recognize him, 
and she turns her head away. With one of those 
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rays of sadness which announce her inexplicable 
mental revolutions, she smiles towards the unin- 
habited spaces. (Her soul is so easily pros- 
trated.) 

But we must go on living, and we must go on 
living this same life, even though we may open 
our eyes very widely every time there is a turn- 
ing in our road. 

During the afternoon which followed this es- 
sentially nuptial night, a canoe was hollowed out 
of the trunk of a tree, and it was launched. 

They floated away, but they avoided the coasts 
that were strewn with casinos. O nuptial voy- 
age, voyage in the light of the sun, and in the 
light of the stars! 

On the third day they landed in Ethiopia, 
where Andromeda’s inconsolable father was still 
reigning. (I leave you to imagine his joy.) 


‘So that is your version! my dear Monsieur 
Amyot de l’Epinal, surely you don’t mean a 
word you have said!’ the princess exclaims. 
(The splendid night is a little cool, and she draws 
her shawl around her shoulders.) ‘Long ago, I 
gave my heart to the story of Perseus and An- 
dromeda, but I gave it to a story that was very 
different from yours. I will not quarrel with 
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you about your caricature of poor Perseus. (But 
I forgive you only because of the masterly and 
flattering fashion in which you have disguised 
me as Andromeda.) Still, what a dénouement! 
When you expect us to become interested in a 
monster to whom no one had paid any atten- 
tion before, you are violating all the rules of 
good literary technique. Moreover, my dear 
Monsieur Amyot de l’Epinal, you must remem- 
ber the arrangement of the stars. Look at that 
pair of nebulae over there near Cassiopeia. 
Isn’t it called Perseus and Andromeda? And 
look at those crooked lines of stars, lying down 
there like outcasts. They are called the constel- 
lation of the Dragon, and the Dragon seems to 
be eking out a miserable existence between the 
Great Bear which does not keep itself very neatly 
licked, and the Little Bear which is no more 
neatly licked than its father.’ 

‘My dear princess, that doesn’t prove any- 
thing. The heavens are very calm and very con- 
ventional. I might as well say that your eyes are 
simple brown eyes. (You wouldn’t like that.) 
Quite near the Lyre, which is my constellation, 
you can see the Swan, which is Lohengrin’s con- 
stellation, and which has taken the form of a 
cross as a memorial to Parsifal. And neverthe- 
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less, you must admit that my Lyre and I have 
nothing to do with Lohengrin or Parsifal.’ 

‘That’s true, that’s parabolically true. But it 
is impossible to have a discussion with you or to 
learn anything from you. Will you go in and 
have a cup of tea with me? But, by the way, 
hasn’t your story a moral? I am always forget- 
ting the moral.’ 

“Here it is. 


‘Young ladies, look at a monster twice 

Before you disdain him. 

As this story shows you, 

He may be worthy to become the hap- 
piest of the triangle.’ 


Pace 
wer! 


